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PROMISING JERSEYS ON A CENTRAL NEW YORK FARM 


HESE twin heifer calves were bred on a farm in Onondaga county, N Y. They are full-blooded Jerseys. Their sire is 
the famous bull, Czar of Rivermeadow, No 51936. 
has a record of 18 1-2 pounds butter in seven days. These calves were born September 8, rgo2, and are very 

promising. They were bred by F. E. Dawley, the well-known farmers’ institute director of New York. The two bright 

young men shown in the picture are well versed in all phases of farm life. Both of them read every issue of American 

Agriculturist, and are fully alive to the merits of the Jersey as a dairy breed. 
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rheir dam is the splendid cow, D’ Leo’s Baby, No 146646, who 
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“Continental” Binder 
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Backed by 22 Yours of Successful Binder Building 


The best that brains can invent, money provide or skilled hands construct. Of 
light draft and great driving power. It cuts, reels, elevates and binds any kind 
of grain on any kind of ground—ties every bundle without waste, picks up and 
handles perfectly down and tangled grain. Has the greatest capacity of elevation, 
the trip never repeats, has steel frames, wheels, platforms, canvas tighteners, gear 
drive reel, right hand levers. Our special Johnston “Continental” folder explains its 
many valuable and superior points of construction and the working of its various parts 
—just the information you want before buying # new binder. Send us your address. 
We send it free, also our general catalogue’ describing our full line of Johnston 
implements that won the St. Louis Grand Prize. Write today for both, 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER GO., Box G-12 Batavia, N. Y. 











verizing Harrow 


> Clod Crusher and Leveler. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
The_ best pulverizer—cheapest 
Riding Harrow on earth. The 
» Acme crushes, cuts, pul- 
verizes, turns and levels 
all soils for all purposes, 
Made entirely of cast 
steel and wrought iron 
>—gndestructibie, 
Catalog and booklet. 
“Anideal Harrow” by 
HenryStewart sent freee 


I deliver f. 0. b. at New Y ork, Chicago, Columbus, Loulsville, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Portland, etc, 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, Millington, New Jersey. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washington St., ee yoy 7th Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. 8th St., 


NSAS CITY, MO. 216 10th St., LOUISVILLE Water and W. Gay Sts., COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
maith ti PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. . : 












3 to sii feet 


Agents 
Wanted. 






















To Introduce OSGOOD’S 


““New Idea’”’ Steel Pitless Scale 


Every farmer admits he needs a scale and is losing money without 
one. He has no excuse 
now. Our “Ready to 
Weigh” Scale requires no 
/ pit ho or sae eee 
i ng platform plank. With our 
Local ity full line we can furnish him 
anything he wants, on time if -. 

sire@, 30 days’ trial. An agent can make $500 
extra money this year by writing now for our ne 
clusive Agency and prices. Show this ad to your 

bors. Write us about Scale for yourself. 

Osgood Scale Co., Gox 156, Binghamton, N.Y. 

Carries off surplus water; 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE (e202 sirics'ssts' 


™% creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile, 
Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices, 40HN H, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, BM. Ee 


$21.00 PRICE EXPLAINED 


FOR $21.00 TO, $23.00 i409 1 $17.00, 


HAVE BEEN WIDELY ADVERTISED,./$34.00 to $38.00. 
HOW BUGGIES can be offered at these prices and why we ca: 
sell buggies and all other vehicles at much lower prices than any 
other house is all fully explained in our Four Big Free Vehicle 
Catalogues. Cut this ad. out and send to usand 
poave receive by return mail, Free, Postpaid, 
‘our Big Vehicle Catalogues showing the most 
complete line of everything in Buggies, Road 
Wagons, Carts, Surreys, Phaetons, Carriages, 
Light and Heavy Wagons, Vehicles of all kinds, 
also everything in Harness, Saddles and Sad- 
diery, all shown in large handsome halftone 
illustrations,full descriptions and all priced at prices 
much lower than any other house ¢an possibly make. 


WITH THE FOUR FREE CATA- 
LOG 


UES you will receive the most aston- 
ishing Buggy Offer ever heard of, 
anew and astonishing proposition. How others 
ean offer top buggies at €21.00 to @23.00 and why we can gell at much lower prices than all others will be 
fully explained. We will explain why we sip so as to make freight charges amount to next to nothing. 
your orden OUR FREE. TiAl u's OFFER, OUR PAY J AFTER” RECEIVED. TERM 3"“GUR BINDING GUAR- 
ANTE CARE yrie EX XPLA EN WwW yo THE FOU hate! Se. 
or ou - ay don't fail to -- h ve out today and ma 
WAVE’ You "ANY USE. FOR A BUGGY 7 tous. if you rang aft}. bueey AT ANY Ag 
bor's attention Ag this onnousctm cement. 
‘8 gl ge: — and send to FOUR BIG FRE 


Don’t bu enti or, 
FER, The Very Latest Proposition. ont fous a SEARS, corauan & in, GHIGAGO, tis 


explained, all free for the asking, Write Today. 


~~ See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Fantorial Pays. 




































Earliest and easiest worked, 
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No Combine Among Apple Exporters. 


English papers have published a 
statement to the effect that Canadian 
apple exporters propose to form @ 
combine the coming season. It was 
siven out that the embryo “apple 
trust’ would send 150,000 barrels of 
Canadian apples to English markets 
in the fall of 1905. These were not to 
be sold on commission, but offered 
outright at a certain fixed price. It 
was alleged that English dealers 
threaten to organize to fight such a 
scheme, which they claim would seri- 
ously affect their apple commission 
business. It was also said that the 
proposed combination was due to in- 
creased competition from United 
States apple shippers. 


So far as American Agriculturist 
can learn, however, there is nothing 
in the story. Samuel Nesbitt, a lead- 


ing Ontario exporter, writes this week 
that he has canvassed the largest deal- 
ers in his province and Quebec as 
well, and finds that there is absolutely 
no truth in the report of a combine 
among Canadian shippers, pub- 
lished in British journals. It is gen- 
erally laughed at by the Canadian 
trade. He says that repeated efforts 
have been made the past few years 
tu dispose of American fruit direct to 
retail merchants in the United King- 
dom, but it always proved a 
failure. 

There no doubt, 
feeling exists among 
some more satisfactory 


as 


has 


however, that a 
exporters that 
way of hand- 


is 


ling apples in foreign markets is 
necessary. A meeting to be held 
some time in June has been called, in 
erder that apple shippers may dis- 
cuss this question and see whether 


some plan of relief cannot be evolved. 


It is proposed that the Canadian 
government establish a number of 
packing stations in the various fruit 
growing districts of the dominion, 


where exporters can 
in uniform packages. 
that this co-operative 
forth good results. 
a 
The Wool Sitcation Generally Bright. 
Prospects seem to be particularly 
good for realizing good prices for wool 
on the Chicago and, eastern mar- 
kets. As yet there no move- 
ment of wool taking place with 
the exception of small quantities 
of the 1904 clip, which is being dis- 
posed of, passing from the hands of 
dealers to the mills. However, in re- 
viewing the situation, some of the most 
prominent dealers are inclined to think 
the market will open with stronger 
prices than in recent years. The sup- 
ply now on hand and in the hands of 
the mills is somewhat lower than this 
date of previous years. The demand 
should certainly be strong when the 
clip of the middle states is ready for 
market. 


put up apples 
It is believed 
work may bring 





is 


Dealers have long called attention 
to the poor methods now practiced by 
many owners of small flocks in 
the middle states’ in preparing 
their wool for market. They say 
that the fleeces are so _ carelessly 


done up and the sheep are allowed to 
become so dirty and the wool so full 
of trash of various sorts that they are 
obliged to cut from to 5 cents on 
the price of such wools, from that paid 
for first-class fleeces. The wool that 
comes from the large ranches in the 
west is better cared for. 

In this connection the per cent of 
wool which is coming from these small 
flocks is rapidly increasing. The en- 
croachment of settlers: upon the gov- 
ernment lands in the west is rapidly 
cutting down the range lands for the 
large flocks and the closing of lands 
by the government to flock owners has 
obliged them to cut down the num- 
bers of their flocks. Consequently 
sheepmen in the middle states are find- 
ing more profit in the small flock and 


9 
o 


they are taking up the raising of sheep 
in a small way. 


WOOL PRICES AT BOSTON. 
[In cents per pound.] 
Apr ), Jan 1, Apr 20, 

Ohio and Pa: 1935 19035” 1904 

XX and above. .54@56 341@35 32@33 

Dt weed are sesemewae Good 32033 80@51 

Fine unwashed..22@24 24@25 22@2% 

% bl’od unwshd.20@3Z 82@33 25 =. 

POGUE 66.04.00%% SU@3T 87@38 34035 
Ky, Ind and Mo: 

Comb’g % blood.380@32 31@33 25426 

EGE sv evaveviee -26@29 29@30 22@23 
Territory: 

Fine, choice -65@68 GS@T0 58a55 

Medium, choice.GU@U3 GU0@63 47a5) 

Feeding Grains in Demand—Export 
trade in wheat continues unusuizlly 
light. Foreign shipments ‘of flour, 
while not satisfactory, are showing uy 
better than wheat. During Mareh a 
fair export business was recorded in 
the coarser grains. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


los ended M r 


Ui 
} 





March, 1905 " 
Wheat, bus 218 
Total vali 3 
Av value 88.4 lic 
Wheat flour, bbls 6,544,561 11,153.55 
Total value .. $29,964,613 $57,815,199 
Corn, bus 65,366,147 49,366,367 
Total valu $34,549,451 $26, 5¢ 2 
Av valie . 52.8¢ 
Corn meal, bb! 
Oats, bus . $ 
Total v alue . 34 
Oatmeal, Ibs . 7,597 .0¢ 
Total valve $207,104 
Rye, bus 
Total 
Bh 1 1,601,610 
Total $890.750 
Azg.egat $12,605, 266 
Large Exports of Provisions—For- 


eign shipments of beef and pork prod- 
ucts from the United States in March 
showed an aggregate valuation slight- 
ly in excess of the same period in 1!4, 











EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS, 
) mos ended Mar-, 
March, 1905 1905 ] 

Bu pan, _ ee 179,714 8,251,576 8,189,797 
ul valu $94,744 $ 913 1,3 ) 

As value a 19.7 15.5¢ . 
Meese, Tbs ve $77 13 679,527 11,9 2 
"otal value oe $57,279 94 $1 
Av value . 1 10. 40 : 
Beef, fresh, It »? 986, 566 6 
Total value $2,042,115 7 
Av value ‘ 8.9 ; 
teef, canned, It 11,183,150 i 
Total value $1,015,691 l 
Tallow, Ibs - 3.872.529 i 
Total valu $193,359 ) 
Pork, Ibs . 14,123,369 3 
Ham, Ibs 16,392,057 3 
Racon, lbs 23.940, 608 5 
Lard, Tbs 65,229 94¢ } 
Meo oil, It 12,863,425 18 
leo, Tbs ...... an 812,717 5.78 7 149 
Aggregate .......c.0 $14,912,650 $111,961,498 $2211 af 
Competition in Farming—Sovund 
business gense and a deal of execu- 


tive ability are required these days to 
make a successful farmer. Strict at- 
tention must be paid to experimental 
work and to devices for lessening the 


cost of producing crops, increasing 
the yield, ete. However, expert 
knowledge and ability cannot of them- 
selves produce remunerative results. 
The march of progress demands bet- 
ter machinery on the farm. For years 
the famous “Buckeye” line of farm 
machines, such as corn drills, seeders, 
sowers, cultivators, cider mills, and 
the like, have sustained a world-wide 
reputation. Moreover, the manufac- 


turers are constantly making improve- 
ments in the machines. By writing 
P. P. Mast & Co, Springfield, O, men- 
tioning this paper at the same time, 
you will ‘ure their catalog No 20. 
It is free to all readers of this paper. 


Sec 





Identity of a Nut—w. 
Others: The bull nut 
of the mocker nut. 
wlosely allied to the 
leaves, flowers and thick shell and 
sweet kernel. Its bark, however, 
not disposed to scale as does the shell- 
bark. The kernel is small, sweet and 
yellow. It is found growing through- 
out the gulf states on rich hillsides, 
where it finds good drainage and air. 
It is not found very commonly in the 
market. It.is not considered of very 
great commercial value on account of 
its very thick shell.—[fG. B. Brackett, 
Pomologist United States Department 
of Agriculture, 


Cc. B., and 
is a@ synonym 
This species is 
shellbarks by its 


is 
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merican Agriculturist 


“Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble 


employment of man.”— Washington 
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GRAINS FOR PASTURAGE IN THE SOUTH 

PROF M. A.* CARLETON, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 
YE has not generally received the atten- 
tion it deserves for the purpose of fur- 
nishing forage. It is always a hardy 
crop of general adaptation, useful in 
many ways, and should be grown on nearly 
every farm, but especially where many cattle 
or hogs are kept. After early seeding it may 
be pastured for a large part of the winter, and 
turned under in the sprimg as green manure, 
or allowed to grow to produce a good crop of 
grain, which it will do. Certain varieties which 
give a large proportion of stem and leaf and 
do not fill well can very profitably be used for 
hay. The ordinary varieties in general use are 
good, but we are constantly finding better ones. 
A Russian variety, an Italian variety, and one 
with a large amount 
of straw and long 
heads obtained in 
France, have now al- 
been under ex- 
the de- 
agricul- 


ae 


ready 
periment 
partment of 


by 


ture for two years, 
and will prove to be 
valuable additions in 
rye cultivation. 

For about three 


years the agricultural 
department has given 
ial attention to 
the durum wheats, 
commonly called mac- 
aroni wheats, because 
of their admirable 
adaptation to the 
semi-arid lands of the 
west. For the produc- 
tion of grain these are 


sper 


For Week Ending April 29, 1905 


ing. The grain itself, as produced in this re- 
gion, would probably be of no value. 
TIME OF SEEDING. 

After considerable experience in various sec- 
tions of the country one inevitably comes to 
the conclusion that after all the simple matters 
of time of seeding, methods of cultivation, and 
seed selection, are more important than the 
selection of varieties or anything else in making 
a success with any field crop. In the south, 
as in other parts of the.country, there is com- 
monly the most gross neglect in the proper time 
of seeding grain. For an average of a number 


of years there is a certain period in any locality 
during which it is always the best time to sow, 
and yet one finds that in practice among farmers 
generally the time of seeding from one year to 
another is anywhere within a period of three 
or four months, and sometimes at any date from 
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for the threshed grain, as thereby the amount 
of forage produced will be greater and yet there 
will be such a check on the growth of the crop 
through the pasturing that the time of ripening 
the foliowing season will probably not be earlier 
than if the grain were sown two weeks later 
and not pastured. 
CULTIVATION, DISKING, DRILLING, ETC. 

It is not the intention that this article shall 
discuss particularly methods of cultivation, yet 
the subject is of such great importance in suc- 
cessful farming that I would emphasize simply 
two or three things. The most important thing 
of all is thoroughness of cultivation. There is 
not only the simp!te necessity of thoroughness 
in keeping down weeds, but the soil is put-in 
so much better condition for producing a large 
yield of grain, for conserving the moisture that 
fails, and for giving quicker and more uniform 

germination and vig- 








orous growth of the 
crop. After at least 
one deep plowing dur- 
ing the year the suc- 
ceeding treatment 
should be thorough 
surface cultivation be- 


fore putting tn an- 
other crop. Plowed 
land remaining idle 


for a time should, as 
a rule, be surface- 
cultivated a number of 
times during the pe- 
riod, particularly after 
light rains, though this 
matter is of more im- 
portance in the drier 
districts than in the 
south. No grain crop 
should ever be seeded 





in any other way than 


of little or no use to Polled Albion Bull, Type of the So-called New Breed by means of a good 
the south, and very The animal shown above represents a style of the so-called new breed, Polled Albion. This drill. This is so sim- 
little attention has picture was furnished us by B. E. Ferris of Potter county, Pa, originator of this strain of cattle. ple a matter and the 


heretofore been paid 
to them in an experi- 
mental way there. It 
seems probable, 
almost certain even, 
that they can be utilized with great profit in 
the southern states for winter pasturage. Their 
success in cultivation, however, would be much 
more uncertain in Tennessee than in the gulf 
states, because of the cold. 

As yet no strong recommendations can be 
made with regard to the use of these wheats, 
but they will be put under trial in co-operation 
with various stations, and the matter is simply 
mentioned here to call attention to their possi- 
bilities for forage production in this region. 
These wheats grow up at once erect from the 
roots after seeding in the fall, and in the course 
of a month or six weeks produce twice as much 
growth of stem and leaf 
as ordinary winter 
wheats, so that they fur- 
nish an unusual amount 
of winter pasturage, and 
yet if the winter is suf- 
ficiently mild will sur- 
vive and can be cut for 
hay shortly after head- 


lished. 


now 





They are said to be very hardy and good all-round general purpose animals, 
are pure white and hornless. 
Several herds are owned in New York and Pennsylvania. 
association has been organized and herd and register are being kept. 
than Shorthorns but larger than Jerseys. 
per day when in good condition, say two months after calving. 


The strain is said to breed tone to 


September to March. So many experiments 
have been conducted at the different stations, 
showing that seeding at a certain medium date 
gives much better results than at other dates, 
that it seems sheer carelessness to overlook so 
important a matter. 

The time may have to be varied in accord- 
ance with differences of iocalities or elevation 
of the land, which will after all have to depend 
much upon the farmer’s own judgment. There 
are two general rules that can nearly always 
be safely followed with regard to time of seed- 
ing, viz: 1, it is generally a greater fault to 
seed unusually late than unusually early; 2, 
after a certain date, or period, has been deter- 
mined upon as the best for any locality, let 
the seeding be done invariably at that time 
year after year, without regard to unusual sea- 
sons, times of rainfall, or other conditions that 
may intervene. Another matter that should al- 
ways be kept in mind is that if a winter crop 
is to be pastured, the seeding should be about 
two weeks earlier than if it is to be used only 


type and is 
The Polled Albion breeders’ 


A Polled Albion cow produces 30 to 40 pounds milk 


As here seen, they 


“all eubet good results of drill- 


ing are so well known 
that it seems a sur- 
prise that broadcast- 
ing is ever practiced. 
I will admit that there may be cases where 
broadcasting is better, but I have never yet 
known of such an instance, and would like at 
any time to have my attention called to one. 

One of the greatest machines of modern times 
is the disking machine, and this should be an 
implement found on every farm. It enables 
one to give thorough cultivation to the soil in 
a much better manner than with the ordinary 
plow, and it may be used much better than 
the plow when the soil is very dry. The use 
of this machine has, however, become much 
perverted in recent years. Let the ground be 
well disked twice over, or more if very weedy 
or hard, then harrowed 
afterward, and then the 
seed drilled in with a 
good drill as a third op- 
eration. The increased 
yield will compensate 
several times over for 
the extra amount of work 
which is found necessary. 


now 


The cows are smaller 
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DETAILS ABOUT MY SPRAYING OUTFIT 


MILLER, OTTAWA COUNTY, 0. 


I was much interested in the account of 
William Miller’s orchard operations in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, February 4, 1905. Will Mr 
Miller tell me more about his spraying outfit, 
giving size of the building, apparatus, 
[Thomas A. Ferguson, Franklin county, O. 

The building I use for mixing spraying mate- 
rials, as shown in American Agriculturist Feb- 
ruary 4, 1905, was made from old material 
taken from an old building, and I cannot accu- 
rately estimate the cost. It is 18x26 and 16 
feet to the plates. The water tank building we 
built some time previous, but in building new 
the tank could be placed over the drive for 
wagons with pumps, etc, inside boiler room, 


WILLIAM 


etc ?— 


STORAGE 
vars 


STORAGE 
ano 
COAL 


WAGONS 





JLIOUSE, 


with the well just outside. The 
8 feet wide, with sliding doors, and also sliding 
door on front of boiler room, so that a portable 
engine may be pulled in and out and used for 
other purposes. Built in this way, a building 
14x24 would give ample room. 

We built our vats square, of yellow pine, but 
found that the hot mixture seeped through the 
plank wherever there was any sap. So we will 
rebuild the tanks, making them round and of 
cypress. The size must be regulated by the 
amount of mixture to be prepared and the ca- 
pacity of the boiler. We have used a six-horse 
power boiler which took very steady firing to 
keep a supply for our power sprayer. Would 
advise a larger boiler of not less than 12-horse 
power. There need be no engine, as all water 
may be elevated by steam siphon, or better still, 
a steam pump. 

The tanks needed are, a water supply tank 
high enough to let water flow to all others. On 
the next level we have a cooking tank with steam 
pipe in the bottom perforated with small holes 
for the escape of steam, and plugged at the end. 
One made as shown in the cut aids greatiy in 
stirring the liquid. The escaping steam gives 
a whirling motion which prevents settling. On 
the same level should be another tank for dis- 
solving and diluting copper sulphate. In mak- 
ing bordeaux for a 300-gallon tank; we dissolve 
the copper and dilute to 150 gallons, also diluting 
the lime mixture to a like amount. These are 
united by piping a like sized stream from each 
to a common strainer emptying into a supply 
tank below. 

When we began using gasoline power we 
could not find an outfit that suited us, so bought 
an engine and pump and connected them our- 
selves. This year some of the manufacturers 
show in their catalogs very substantial looking 
outfits. We like the gasoline power, but those 
who use the compressed air outfits are well sat- 
isfied with their working. Although we have 
not a perfect outfit we are improving the one 
we have yearly. In a new engine we would 


GENERAL PLAN OF 


driveway is 


like the engine and pump to be upon the same 
iron base, so that there can be no strain or 
movement. 

The wagon must be a substantial one, and 
as it is in use in the early wet months, the 
wheels should be of good hight, and 5-inch tires 
The platform should be 


are none too wide. 





INSECT 





AND FUNGOUS 





heavy, say 3-inch plank, to stand the vibration 
of engine when the liquid in the tank is low. 
Our tank and gasoline engine makes a heavy 
load, but avoiding tre soft places when the 
tank is full, a strong team manages it well. We 
use a pump equipped with a pressure gauge and 
relief valve inside of tr? tank. Our wagon tank 
holds 250 gallons, and we empty it in 1% to 
two hours with two lines of hose, two nozzles 
on each. When working at some distance from 
our supply house we have an extra wagon tank 
with tank pump, and it is but a few minutes’ 
work to transfer a load of mixture and saves 
the time of both machine and men. There are 
many little conveniences and improvements that 
will suggest themselves to a handy man, and if 
he mvrkes use of them he will find the work 
robbe. cf many of the former terrors. 





BATTLING THE PLUM CURCULIO 


The plum curculio is thought to be a native 
American insect, and has for many years proved 
a ravenous pest in orchards. Of fruits, perhaps 
the plum and peach suffer more from the rav- 
ages of this insect than any other pest. The 
parent insect, or the one responsible for.the 
wormy fruit, is a beetle, and belongs to a family 
known as curculios, weevils or snout beetles. 
It is a small, grayish or blackish beetle with 
a hunched back, about 1-5 of an inch long. It 
passes the winter as an adult beetle under 
loose bark, rubbish, or in fact any secluded 
spot where it can find protection of shelter. 

Very shortly after the young fruit is formed 
on the tree the female insect appears. Alight- 
ing upon a plum, peach or apple, she makes 
with her long snout a hole about 1-16 of an 
inch in depth in the fruit. She then lays her 
egg in this cavity and pushes it with her snout 
to the bottom. When this is done she cuts the 
characteristic and familiar crescent-shaped slit 
in front of the hole so as to undermine the 
egg and leave it in a sort of a flap. Her object 
apparently being to wilt the piece around the 
eggs and thus prevent it being crushed by the 
growing fruit. It is thought that a single female 
will deposit from 50 to 100 eggs, laying from 
five to ten a day. 

The egg can be seen distinctly with the naked 


eye by lifting the flap with the point of a 
knife. It is oval, somewhat oblong and pearly 
white in color. In warm weather it hatches 


in three or four days, but oftentimes remains 
a week if it is cold. The very small, soft, 
footless grubs feed for several weeks, usually 
from three to five, cutting a channel to the pit. 
The irritation arising from the wound and the 
gnawing of the grub causes the fruit to become 
diseased and gummy, and it falls from the tree 
before the worm is quite fully grown. When 
mature the worm leaves the fruit, burrows in 
the ground 4 to 6 inches deep, and makes a 
little cell in which it transforms ‘into the pupa 
stage. 

From these pupae the beetles appear in from 
three to six weeks and hunt up their winter 
quarters almost immediately, and are not seen 
again until the following spring. When the 
beetles first appear in the spring they feed for 
a time upon the uncpened buds and later upon 
the young leaves of the plum, peach, apricot, 
cherry, apple, pear and possibly other plants. 
Taking advantage of this habit, many of the 
adults can be destroyed by the early spraying 
of paris green in water or mixed with bordeaux. 

The worms or larvae are beyond the reach 
of all insecticides, and therefore can be de- 











PESTS 


PISS 


stroyed only by persistent and thorough gather- 
ing of all fallen truit at frequent intervals 
throughout the early part of the summer. It 
is not-an uncommon practice to turn chickens, 
turkeys, hogs, sheep, etc, into an orchard, in 
order to have the fallen fruit devoured. As 
a rule, apples and pears do not drop as a result 
of curculic injury. 

When the beetle is alarmed it folds its legs 
close to its body, turns its snout 
breast and suddenly falls to the ground, re- 
maining motionless for some time as if dead. 
By taking advantage of this peculiarity, the 
beetles can often be collected in great numbers 
by jarring the trees and collecting them on 
sheets or anything made for that purpose. There 
is on the market an excellent curculio catcher. 
It consists of a wheelbarrow, on which is 
mounted a large sheet or an inverted umbrella. 
This is split on one side to receive the trunk 
of the tree. The machine is provided with a 
padded bumper and can be driven against the 
tree with great force. 

As a preventive measure, a plum orchard 
should not be planted near a wooded tract. 
Such places afford excellent winter quarters for 
the beetles. Avoid giving them the chance to 
shelter in an orchard which results from leaving 
rubbish of any kind around. 

The curculio has several natural enemies, but 
none of them seem to appear in numbers sufi- 
cient to do any appreciable good in keeping the 
pest in check. Of these, perhaps the ground 
beetles are the most beneficial. These large 
blackish beetles can be seen running here and 
there over the ground whenever a board or 
stone is turned over. Taking it all in all, we 
must rely upon artificial measures for the de- 
struction and suppression of this ravenous pest. 
Persistent and universal 
to obtain the best results. 





under its 


praciice is desirable 





SPRAYING ASPARAGUS FOR PROFIT 

One of the most successful farmers of Kent 
county, Del, is J. M. Reed. One of our editors 
visited Mr Reed and carefully went over his 
farm. We called attention through American 
Agriculturist at the time, that it was claimed 
Mr Reed was shipping the best asparagus from 
the peninsula. We learned that 
was due to the thorough spraying he gave his 
fields in 1902. In a recent interview with J. M. 
Reed, Jr, who has charge of the work, we se- 
cured the following information: ‘For several 
years prior to 1901 our asparagus fields seemed 
to die out prematurely long before frost. It 
was evident to us that the condition was due 
to blight and that it would be necessary to pre- 
vent the ravages of the pest if we continued 
long in the business. After carefully reading 
all the literature I could get hold of on the 
subject, and considering our own experience 
with the disease, we decided to spray and con- 
structed for that purpose an apparatus which 
works like a charm. 

“In 1902 we sprayed five times as follows: 
July 10, 16, 22, 30 and August 5. The material 
we use is mixed in ordinary coal oil barrels. 
The ingredients are as follows: 12 pounds blue- 
stone, ten pounds stone lime, two gallons glue 
and one-half pound paris green. The glue is 
made as follows: Five pounds resin, one pound 
potash lye, one pint fish oil and five gallons water. 
These combined have given us very excellent 
results. It is rather sticky and disagreeable 
to handle, but with our apparatus we have had 
no trouble. We use a power sprayer mounted 


his success 
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E'ASTERN TRUCK FARMING 
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eee .a1 truck, allowing 314 feet in the clear. 
This permits us to drive over the asparagus 
when it is quite high without breaking or dam- 
aging it. The spray is applied two rows at 
a time. 

“The 15 nozzles are carried in a rack made 
These are arranged as shown 


A single row and the sides of 


of %4-inch pipe. 
in the picture. 


APPLYING MANURE FOR BEST RESULTS 

GEORGE E, SCOTT, JEFFERSON COUNTY, 0. 

In our own operations at Maple Valley farm, 
in reply to S. G. C. of Ohio, would say we have 
not top-dressed for wheat in many years. The 
accumulation of weed seed has forced us to 


turn down such manures with turf for corn 
and destroy the 








Spraying Asparagus on a Delaware Farm 
apparatus 
constructed by J. M. 
and details in this issue. 


¢ The 


paragus, 


shown 


This 
understood by looking at the 


two other rows are sprayed at one time. 
can be readily 
picture, as the nozzles are arranged so as to 
thoroughly drench the row over which the ap- 
paratus is driven, as well as the inside of the 


two border rows. As Stated above, onr ap- 
paratus is a homemade one with the exception 
of the 1%-horse power gasoline engine. We 


including the 
We consider it 


that the whole thing, 


tank, cost us $250. 


estimate 
150-gallon 
a very valuable investment. 


“It takes two horses to puil the machine 


when the tank is full. 
five acres a day with two men, but are satisfied 


Ye can easily go over 


that double this amount could be sprayed Under 
more favorable circumstances. Vith our expe- 
rience this year as compared with what we 
have gotten from our beds heretofore, we are 
thoroughly convincéd that spraying is profitable. 
been applying spraying materials for 
the past nine years, and working in our orchards 
and beds and fields from March until 
September nearly a!l the time. I am convinced 
that it pays to do thorough work, particularly 
on asparagus. The seems to stick 


I have 


berry 


material 


fairly well. We have noticed that the beetle 
which is so destructive to asparagus works only 
on the new growth. In that way we have 


greatly lessened their ravages. The blight first 
appeared in our fields last year about September 
11 in a small way. The fields in general were 
in far better condition November 3 than those 
of any of our neighbors, who did not spray, 
were on September 1. The guards over the 
wheels shown in the picture are to keep the 
grass down from under the wheels. They are 
fastened to the axle with a piece of iron which 
supports the teeth. From past experiences we 
think asparagus should be sprayed at least six 
weeks, or even longer, at intervals of about 
a week. Last’ year our fields did not die until 
frost, yet the rust could be noticed in October 
to some extent. All other fields we observed in 
the county, where no spraying was done, were 
dead long before frost.” 





Jerusalem Artichoke—The roots or tubers 
are cut to single eye cuttings, and planted 
usually in rows 3 feet apart and 2 feet in the 
Three bushels of roots are enough to 
*plant an acre of ground. The seed should be 
covered about 2 inches deep. 


PDR 


row. 





above is a homemade 
Reed, Jr, of Kent county, Del. 


weeds by cultiva- 
tion, using care 
not to cultivate 
deeply at the lay- 
ing by of the corn 
crop. Any sugges- 
tion to destroy 
weed seed by fer- 
mentation finds no 
lodgment in our 
idea of saving and 
applying manures. 
The heat neces- 
sary to germinate 
and destroy seeds 
contained in ma- 
nures must neces- 
sarily turn most of the available nitrogen into 
the air; hence such a method would rob us of 
the expensive element that every farmer a’ms 
to create and retain in the soil. 

From recent experiments made and analyses 
of the results in keeping manures for several 
weeks under shelter with live stock tramping 
it down on cement floors, at the Ohio experiment 
station, Prof Thorne has found that the escape 
of ammonia has been as great as 60%. Prof 
Ames has been making some very exhaustive 
analyses along this line, and some very impor- 
tant discoveries have been reached. It seems 
that nitrifying processes begin with any degree 
of temperature above the freezing point, espe- 
cially where live stock urinate very liberally 
in the bedding supplied them to absorb it and 
the droppings. They have decided that frequent 
cleaning out of stables and depositing the 
manures on turfs that will readily hold all 
liquids after rains, so the soil will absorb it 
quickly, is advisable. The hauling and ricking 
of manures are by no means the best methods 
to get all there is out of manure, and I would 
discourage it as a means of profit. The benefits 
of the manure 


device for spraying as- 


See article 
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heated periods of the summer would certainly 
insure very great loss in its nitrogen, hence 
would discourage any attempt to do it. I am 
persuaded that when we use our manures’ on 
turfs, allowing them to lie there one season 
through frost, rain, sunshine and the heat of 
summer, then will we get better clover stands. 
Bacteria will multiply and colonize with greater 
certainty and rapidity under such conditions. 

If one has the cash to spare the purchase 
of a manure spreader and the use of it in put- 
ting the fresh manures directly on the soil, he | 
will find wonderful results accruing from its 
frequent use. On our farm we have preferred 
to use commercial manures on our wheat crops, 
and thus supply it and the grass crop with 
available plant food, mostly in phosphorus, with 
a small percentage of potassium. 
not be used with manures, as it liberates am- 
monia, though at the same time destroys tissue, 
and, in a sense, makes available plant 
Lime is not a manure in a sense, but stimulates 
the soil in breaking. down both organic and 
unorganic matter within it. Few soils need 
lime, except to acidity, and for this 
reason experts advocate nature’s method by 
supplying carbonate of lime finely ground so 
that the acids in such soils will unite with the 
calcium in just such degree as conditions de- 
mand. 

It is hardly possible that 500 pounds per acre 
of pure calcium will do much harm, but it would 
be better to apply the litmus paper test first and 
see if the blue wiil turn red. If it does not, 
certainly the land dces not require lime. To 
retain the ammonia in manwres, use gypsum. 
Sulphate of lime fixes the ammonia until it 
comes into other conditions within the soil. 
Salt may sometimes appear to benefit crops, But 
I doubt its having any real direct effect upon 
any increase that occurs, and would not say a 
word that would induce anyone to spend cash 
uczelessly. In conclusion I want to say that a 
manure spreader is all right in its place, and 
manures do most good placed on turfs and 
allowed to remain there for one season, thus 
benefiting both hay and corn the year 
following. The sooner manures are placed to 
account from the stables to the field, the less 
they lose and greater the benefits the soil real- 
izes, both in fertility and bacterial effects. 


Lime should 


food. 


correct 


crop 





spreader are to be 
realized, I think, 
in the future, by 
putting five tons 
of manures on 
each acre of mow- 
ing turf during 





the fall, winter, 
or very early 
spring. It is not 


possible that the 
weed seed will get 
a start the first 
season, and, after 
cutting a good crop 
of hay that sea- 
son, the chances 
for a crop of corn 
are better than if 
placed there just 


prior to turning 

over for the latter 

—_ t am poul- The above gives a fair idea of the rear 

tive that any at- devised by him for spraying asparagus, noted elsewhere. 
tempt to carry ¢? gasoline engine and 150-gallon 


drawn by two horses. 
manures over the os an 4 oa 








Practical Outfit for Spraying Asparagus 


five or more acres per day. 





view of Mr Reed’s apparatus 
A 1% horse pow- 


tank, mounted on a truck, are easily 


Two men can operate the machine easily, covering 
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Good Potatoes Bring Fancy Prices 


To grow a large crop of good potatoes, the soil 
must contain plenty of Potash. 

Tomatoes, melons, cabbage, turnips, lettuce— 
in fact, all vegetables, remove large quantities of 
Potash from the soi]. Supply 


Potash 


liberally by the use of fertilizers containing ef 
de:s than 10 per cent. actual Potash. Better 
and more pramsente yields are sure to follow. 

Our pamphlets are not advertising circulars 
booming special fertilizers, but contain valuable 
information to farmers. Sent free for the asking. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 




















and good-bye to the insect. No 
‘ifs’? about it. It cannot live 
where Farmers and Orchardists 


apply 


ANSBACHER'S 


‘PURE PARIS GREEN 


Guaranteed by half acentury’s 
successful use. Since 50 years 
thousands of experienced Farm- 
ers rely upon it to save their Crops 
and Fruits. Absolutely pure—full 
strength—deadly sure in results. 

Other makes of Paris Green, 
while possibly ‘‘pure,’’ will burn 
or scorch the foliage, thereby re- 
ducing yeur yield per Acre or 
Tree. Often they don’t even kill 
the “‘bugs.”’ 

Ansbacher’s Paris Green is made 
by a special process. The only 
Paris Green on the market which 
is absolutely pure—Full strength! 
—Deadly in results!—yet Per- 
fectly Harmless to Foliage! 

Reject Inferior Substitutes. 

Write to-day for free copy of 
illustrated booklet: ‘‘How to 
Use Paris Green in the Field and 
Orchard’’ and complete Spray- 
ing Calendar. When writing, 


please mention Dealer’s name. 


A. B. ANSBACHER & CO., 
1 Murray St.; New York. 











4 20th 
a4 E SN Cc ey & Century 
“Steel Ball Coupling Pivot ule 
Cultivator pith [cubic 

Planter and Fertilizer 


Attach Complete in 
One wassine. 


warde 
COLD’ MEDAL 
at World's Fair, 8t. 
Louis. A wonderfal- 
improvement in culti- 
vators, combining every 
ossible movement cf 
gangs and wheels re- 
sue, Parr f catyles. 

erent 6 es. 
Thousands in nse. M’f’r’ oat al find of Ag’r’il Im- 
plements. Agents wanted; write for circular. 
The Hench & Dromgold Co., Mtrs.. York, Pa, 
































THE PERFECTION SPRAYER 


Sprays Everything, trees, potatoes, etc. Furnish- 
ed complete with cart and barrel. Combined 
and Loe — Don’t buy until you get 

ay Catalogue. f 
THOS. EPPLER, “Box 35, Hightstown, N. J. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN | 








ELECTRIC 
A Metal Wheels 


1; will give you a new wagon and @ 

lifetime’s service out of your old 
/ running gears. They ‘are the 
/} modern great service wheel. 
Made to fit any wa adapted 
to ev A. “—w. "Sere ght or stag. 
gered oval steel spokes, broad 
tired, any height “Toavek. You 
will be threugh with repairs and save money — 
and labor of horseand man. Write at once for 
catalogue. It’s free for the askin 


ng. 
gg nerate WHEEL CO., 
Quiner, itlinois. 


TWO-ROW, TWO-HORSE 
Eclipse Corn Planter 

















The most complete, accurate, durable and en 4 
handled double row planter in the market. It h 
been thoroughly tested and aig and is oauuly 
as popular as the genuine single row Eclipse Planter. 
Send for circular and testimonials. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





THE HIGHEST AWARD AT 
THE ST.LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR 


ROWERS WATERPROOF 
Sipe: OILED CLOTHING 
. * SLICKERS, HATS 


iS NO POMMEL  SLICKERS 
A- J. . Tower £o..f ESTABLISHED | 1836 
TOWER: CANADIAN CoO., yi TORONTO” CAN 


MORE AND BETTER CIDER 


from less apples and more wine 
from less grapes are produced 
with our presses than with any 
other press mace. The ex- 


tra yield of juice soon pays ; 
for the press. A : 
HYDRAULIC $322 4, | 

for custom work in your / i. i, 
























locality will prove ag 
money-maker. Various 
sizes, hand or wer. 25 4 
to 300 barrels per day. = = 
Presses for all purposes. 
Also Steam Evaporators, 
Apple-butter Cookers, and 


Gasoline Engines 
Fully Guaranteed. Cuteleg FREE. 
THE BYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 


NO. 2 MAIN STREET, MT. GILEAD, OHIO 
or Reem 124C No. 39 Cortiendt St., New York, &. ¥. 


PRAY rc 


PERFECT. AGITATORS with Automatic Brush 


for cleaning or rubber valves. All styles of Spray 
Pumps. Sok toon free. ome leovtadied feeling if you use our pumps.” 
Fleld Force Pump Co. 10 11th St. Elmira, N.Y. 
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TREES. No.1 * 3 cents, medium size 24 
cents, and No. 2 at 1 cents each. Trees 


P C kept dormant ‘until after May 15th. Circular 


free. R.S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 








Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, and 


FREIGHT PAID. Carolina Poplars, healthy, true to name 
$5 PER 100. and Fumigated. "all k kinds of trees and plants CHEAP. 
Remember we BEAT all other reliable Nurseries in Quality and Price, 

rw. free. RELIANCE NURSERY, Box A, Geneva, N. Y. 
—— 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








Growing Strawberries in Hills, 


EARL S. DAVIS, ERIE COUNTY, PA. 





In the spring of 1902 we set out 
an eighth of an acre of strawberries 
in our garden. We gave the ground 
a& good covering of manure, then 
plowed and harrowed it thoroughly 
and raked off all of the stones. Rows 
were marked out with a chain 5 feet 
apart and the plants set 18 inches 
asunder. We planted Greenville, 
Erandywine and Bubach. As soon as 
the blossoms came out, we 
them off, so as not check the growth 
of the plants. And when the run- 
ners appeared, they were picked off, 
so as to make the plants stool out. 
This was kept up all summer, and by 
fall the rows were solid. 

As soon as the ground was frozen 
in the fall, and covered with snow, 
the plants were mulched with coarse 
manure. In the spring this was taken 
off and put around the plants, to keep 
the berries out of the dirt. The ber- 
ries commenced to get ripe about the 
middle of June. We picked 1029 
quarts and sold 897 quarts at 8 to 10 
cents’ a quart wholesale for $76.31. 
After the plants stopped fruiting, the 
leaves were cut off and as soon as 
ary, they were burned. The ground 
was cultivated and hoed at times till 
fall. The runners were also kept off, 
and by fall the plants were as large 
around as a bushel basket. 

During the second winter 
mulched with litter, as before. The 
second season of fruiting they bore 
931 quarts, of which 814 were sold at 
§ and 814 cents per quart, or $67.77 
wholesale. After fruiting, the plot was 
burned over, plowed and sowed to 
oats. Next spring it will be replanted. 
We have found that strawberries 
grown in hill culture should be set 
not less than 2 feet asunder in the 
row, if they are to be well cared for, 
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Elements of Success with Melons. 


they were 








Few plants will give so much sat- 
isfaction as the watermelon. It de- 
lights in light, rich soil, full sun and 
a dry season. When well grown and 
of proper variety, it will please the 
palate or fill the purse and often do 
both. For earliest use plants are often 
started in the hotbed, by sowing seeds 
in inverted sods, flower pots, or old 
berry boxes. This is done about a 
month before the weather usually be- 
comes settled. Seed is also often start- 
ed in the garden, under hand frames. 
Both of these methods, especially the 
latter, demand a good deal of work 
and the amount of time gained over 
plants set in the field is rarely great 
enough to offset the extra trouble. 

The watermelon thrives best in a 
light, sandy, rich soil, upon a porous 
subsoil. It should be well exposed to 
the sun all day long. After the weath- 
er has become settled, the field is 
plowed deeply, harrowed thoroughly 
and marked in checks 8 to 10 feet 
apart. Hills are usually made by 
drawing up some earth over a shovel- 
ful of well-rotted manure, or a hand- 
ful of complete fertilizer, well mixed 
with the soil. For special purposes, 
however, they are often dug out to 
@ depth of 6 or more inches, filled 
with manure and raised above the 
surface. From eight to a dozen seeds 
are planted 2 or 3 inches apart in 
each hil!. <All but two or sometimes 
three the best plants are pulled 
up before they commence to crowd. 
This pulling is usually done at two 
different times, the poorest being re- 
moved at the first pulling. The two 
or three plants left will give far larger, 
better flavored melons than a greater 
number of plants in the same space. 

From the first the ground must be 
kept clean by frequent cultivation. 
Once each ten days and after every 


* 4 
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rain that forms a crust is the rule. 
Only the surface need be kept loose. 
Weeds must not grow in the hills. 


picked’ 





When the vines begin to run 


is danger of and thera 
thee “a breaking or even 2 «ust 


be laid af cultivating..clover, cow- 
peas or ocuct™@over crop sown thinly 
among the vines, as well as between 
the hills. Some growers pinch the 
tips of the shoots; others dislike’ the 
practice. The object sought is to 
hasten maturity of fruits. 

For success in the local market high 


flavored varieties are most satisfac. 
tory. They will sell when the import- 
ed general‘ market varieties go beg- 
ging. For distant market, however, 
they are likely to prove failures, be- 
cause many of them are poor ship- 
pers, or have an unpopular form or 
color. 

Commercial growers cling to tena- 
ciously to certain types which have 
proved satisfactory. They rate a 
melon first by its shipping qualities, 


next its size, then productiveness, and 
last by quality. In the market, the 
general consumer looks first to ap- 
pearance, next to size, and places 
quality last. But where quality be- 
comes known to a consumer, he will 
invariably pick for it where he can, 
regardless of size or appearance. 
— Oo 

Formula for Mixing Fertilizers for 
general use, which is frequently rec- 
ommended by the college of agriculture 
at Cornell university, is as follows: 1200 
pounds dissolved rock, 500 pounds dried 
blood, 200 pounds nitrate of soda, 300 
pounds muriate of potash. If the chem- 
icais are of ordinary grade, this will 
produce a fertilizer containing 48.4% 
available phosphoric acid, 3.38% nitrogen 
and 7.5% potash. The nitrogen is de- 
rived in part from nitrate of soda, 
which is readily soluble and therefore 


quickly available, but subject to loss 
from the soil if not promptly taken up 
by plant roots, and in part from dried 
blood, which is more slowly available, 
is not liable to lose and will nourish 
the crop throughout the season, For 


use on land where a clover sod has re- 


cently been plowed under or for grow- 
ing leguminous crops, the amount of 
nitrogen in the above formula vuld 
probably be reduced at a profit. On 
soils known to be rich in potash, less 


of this constituent would be required. 
The increased amount of phosphoric 
acid thus permitted is almost always 
appropriate.—[Pror J. L. Stone. 





My Experience with Cowpeas has 


been rather limited. We have grown 
the edible variety, the Black Eve, for 
a number of years on rich, gravelly 
land. They are planted as soon as 
frost is over, usually about May 15. 
They are put in hills and handled 
like beans. We gather the pods as 
they ripen, as we find this the best 
and much the cleaner way. We have 


also grown the Early Black, a small, 
black variety. These were grown on 
rather thin, shaly ground. The 
ground was spring-plowed and fitted 
as for a grain crop. The peas were 
drilled in at the rate of one bushel 
per acre. When they had gotten their 
growth, about September 1, they were 
turned down and a crop of rye sown. 
This crop was quite badly affected 
with a leaf rust, owing to the cold, 
wet summer. [Either of these varie- 


ties will do well in our section. If 
ripe peas are wanted, they must be 
planted early in May, so as to get 


ahead of the fall frost.—[R. J. Weld, 
Warren County, Pa. 





The Farmers’ National Congress will 
hold its annual session at Richmond, 


Va, September 12-22, 1905. A special 
program is being prepared by Sec 
John M. Stahl of Quincy, Il. The 
president is Harvie Jordan of Mont- 


cello, Ga. This congress is composed 
of delegates appointed by the gover- 
nors of the various states on the rec- 
ommendation of the agricultural or- 
ganization of each state. 





“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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HORTICULTURE--APIARY 








For Control of Onion Maggot. 





Turn the furrow away from the 
yows of onions and scatter in it a 
liberal supply of tobacco dust, as near 

possible to the plants, without 
uching the roots. After this oper- 
ion cover the tobacco by turning 
furrow against the plants. Another 





medy is to saturate the ground 
bout the plants with carbolic acid 
emulsion at the first appearance of 
injury. If the ravages are not checked, 
ike a second or third application 


intervals of a week until danger 

by the insect is over. The formula 
for the emulsion is as follows: Dis- 
one pound common washing or 

oil soap in one gallon boiling 

add one pint crude carbolic 

und thoroughly agitate the whole 

by p ing it through a spray pump 
zle attached, until it forms an 

and the carbolic acid does 

parate from the mass. For use 

cilute one part of the emulsion with 
) parts water.—[P. J. Parrott, Ento- 
wrist, New York Experiment Sta- 


[ mix with the onion seed one ounce 




















< radish seed per acre I use the 
long variety with the short tops My 
experience is that the maggots prefer 
the radishes and will work on them LONG WHITE ICING 
instead of the onions. We pull the 
zadish out at the last weeding and 
destroy them. I have used them as a 


ventive for a number of years — ing 40 to 60 pounds. 


iW. J. Clark, Orange County, N Y. 


WATERMELONS FOR HOME USE AND FOR MARKET 


WHITE WONDER 


SWEET HEART 


Three types of splendid melons are shown above. The one at the left 
is the Long White Icing or Gray Monarch, a popular variety often weigh- 
It has a light green skin, often mottled, giving it 
a grayish appearance. The flesh is deep red and of excellent quality. An- 
other general favorite is Sweet Heart, shown on the right. It has a bright 


ieee Ts RE mottled green skin with a tough rind, making it an excellent shipper. The 
Encouraging Work of Bees, flesh is firm and sweet. It is a good keeper and in demand on the mar- 


HERMAN, BERGEN COUNTY, N J. . 
Wonder. 
in any of the seedsmen’s catalogs. 
sections of New Jersey. 





When feeding bees to stimulate brood 
rearing, I give from four to eight 
ounces a day, each day according tO e¢ombs that the bees use as a brood nest 

strength of the colony. This is givV- at the top, until I am ready for the 

ist at dusk. It is good honey di- harvest, then put the surplus arrange- 

i with an equal amount of water ment above. Combs below the brood 

made of granulated sugar, ten nest are protected from moths fully as 
unds to the gallon, and three’ well as those above, if not better. 

pints f honey to this amount, as a In their natural condition bees store 

to induce the bees to take it bulk honey above the brood, and as 

ily. I prefer to feed right near the top of the hive as possible. 

cluster from above, but under They work from the top down, and the 

leration to keep breaking the’ brood is forced down all the time. Sur- 

of the cover joints if the plus cases should be added above the 

is at all cool. If colonies are brood for honey. I never compel bees 

tory hives, I place the set of to travel over the honey on top to store 





























AN INEXPENSIVE AND CONVENIENT BEE STAND 


The past two winters were exceptionally hard on bees, owing to the ex- 
treme low temperatures. Apiarists have therefore, felt more than ever the 
necessity of providing substantial protection for the swarms. The accom- 
vanying illustration affords an idea of a handy and durable arrangement to 
get the beehives away from the ground and at the same time give protection. 
It is constructed of ordinary inch lumber and four 4x4-inch pieces. This 
contrivance has been in use for some time on the farm of H. C. Haskell of 
Franklin county, Mass. He seldom loses a swarm; even in the winter of 
1903, when so many swarms throughout the country perished, he lost but 
one. For protection in winter, brush are thrown around and over the 
Stand; pine boughs are preferable. 


ket. The central variety is locally Known in New Jersey as the White 
It is nearly round and of good quality. We do not find it listed 
It is grown mostly for home use in 


more honey. The division between the 
brood and honey is just above the 
brood cases. Brood chambers extend 
under the whole surface of surplus 
case. In hives built with frames vross- 
wise, the end combs will generally be 
found full of honey, and therefore con- 
tain less brood. The less space between 
the brood and honey, the quicker will 
the bees fill it up. The shallower the 
cases above, the quicker will they be 
filled. 


- 
>_> 





Success in Growing Peas. 
ARTHUR SKILTON, LITCIIFIELD COUNTY, CT. 


I raise garden peas enough for our 
own use and to sell a few bushels. My 
method is to use a good supply of 


horse manure, plowed under, and then | 


mark out the piece in rows 5 to 6 feet 
apart according to hight of pea vines. 
Then run a cultivator with only two 
teeth set 1 foot apart, on these marks, 
and sow one quart seed on 125 to 150 
feet, according to size of seed, in this 
double drill. 


Cover 1 inch deep and practice clean 
. . . ' 
cultivation, hilling up when vines are 


well out of ground. I bush all my peas, 


one row to each double drill, finding | 


that they produce more and do not 
mildew. In picking I am very par- 
ticular to save only those which are 
filled out well and not too old. Also 
to clean the vines off carefully and not 
allow any pods to go to seed. 

In fact, my success with the crop is 
thoroughness in every detail and such 
peas will sell where others will not and 
at better prices. Last year I sowed 
four quarts on 138 rods of ground and 
picked 13 busheis. Other plots did 
nearly as well. I have realized $59 
from the 30% bushels raised on 23 
rods of land. 





Concrete Construction—Tell us your | 


experiences with concrete on your 
farm. If you have constructed a silo, 
foundation, sidewalks floors in stables 
or barns and other buildings, cisterns, 
gate posts, or any other thing, we 
would like to have your experience. 
Write and tell us what you have done 
along this line. 


(7) 507. 


THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY TROUBLE 
AND NEYER SUSPECT IT. 


























An interesting letter to our readers 
from Mrs. E. Austin of New York City. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 9th, 1902. 

A little over a year ago I was taken with severe 
pains in my kidneys and bladder, ‘They continued 
to give me trouble for over two months and I suf- 
fered untold misery. I became weak, emaciated dnd 
very much run down, I had great difficulty in re- 
taining my urine, and was obliged to pass water very 
often night and day. After I had used a sample 
| bottle of Dr. Ki'mer’s Swamp-Root, which you s0 
| kindly sent me on my request, I experienced great 
| relief. I immediately bought of my druggist two 
| large bottles and continued taking it regularly, [ 
| am pleased to say that Swamp-Root cured me éne 
, tirely, I can row stand on my feet all day witout 
| having any bad symptoms whatever. You are at 
| liberty to use this testimonial letter if you wish, 
| Gratefully yours, 


| Mes, C. Lae Were 


19 Nassau St. 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. Recommended and taken by 
physicians, used in hospitals and in- 
dorsed by people of prominence every- 
where. To prove what Swamp-Root 
will do for you a sample bottle will be 
sent absolutely free, by mail, also a 
book telling all about Swamp-Root and 
its wonderful cures. Address Dr. Kil- 
mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and be 
sure to mention reading this generous 
offer in American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 

| purchase the regular fifty-cent and 
one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
stores everywhere. Don't make any 
mistake but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root. and the address, Binghamton, N, 
Y., on every bottle. 








100% on Your Money 


The satisfaction, ease, com- 
fort and safety of shaving are 
increased 100% by an invest- 
ment in 


WILLIAMS’ s"o'n"? 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp. Write for “The 
Shavers Guide and How to Drees 
Correctly." 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.} 














BUY— INGERSOLL’S — BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


| Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c. a gallon, 
| All Colors. Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS, 
| Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” al! about Paint and Painting 
| ©, W. INGERSOLL. 269Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Z 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
frnit. Send for our liberal terms of d‘stri- 
butioy to planters.—Stark Bro's, Louisiana, Ma 








‘ Fertilizer 


You can carry enough of the right 
fertilizer in your vest pocket to 
double Alfalfa or other crops. The, 
right kind is 


Nitro-Culture 


Bimply add food gathering germs to 
water, soak seeds and sow. Crop will 
be doubled—land greatly enriched. $2 
enough for aere. Results guaranteed 
or money back. Write for Catalog C2 
‘INATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 


ECONOMY SILO 


The most novel, practical and perfect 
doorway of the 20th Century. Con- 
tinuous hoops with hoop support, 
Perfectly air tight. Built on scien- 
tific and mechanical principles, 
Fully warranted. Write for illustra- 
ted catalogue and information. 


ECONOMY SILO and TANK CO., 
Frederick, Md. 
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ARK) Buacies 
RAN $22.50 uP 


GUARANTEED BUGGIES 


Direct to you at factory prices and you save middiemen’s 
profits, Our large free catalogue tells all about our no 


money with order plan, freight 30 F T s | 
offer, 2 years’ guarantee, and 
how we ship wcaywhete on DAYS ree ra 

We make 140 styles of vehicles from @22.50 up, and 
100 styles of harness from $4.80 up. 
Write To-day for Free Money Saving Catalogue. 

U.S. BUCCY & CART CO. 
B 502, Cincinnati, O. 





Save the antmal—save your 

 herd—cure every case of Lump Jaw. The 

disease is fatal in time, and it spreads, 
Only one way to cure it—use 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


Notrouble—rub iton. Norisk—your money 
back ff it ever fails. Used for seven years 
by nearly all the big stockmen. ree 
fllustrated book on Lump Jaw and other 
diseases and blem!shes of cattle and horses, 
Write for it today. 

\. FLEMING BROS.,, Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, DL 














You will remember the quality of a 


PARSONS “LOW DOWN” MILK WAGON 


long after the price has been forgotten. Ask 
for our catalogue. 


“LOW DOWN” WAGON WORKS 


Earlville, N. ¥. 


SCALES 


BEST LESS COST THAN ANY OTHER, 
CATALOGUE FREE, 
FOMES “He Pays the Freight.” 


Box 304,, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Rub hard worked horses with 


Pratts Veterinary Liniment. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 


New Doultry Books 


hitecture. G. B. Fiske.........-- 80 
Peaiet heclanoes und Hiandicraft. G.B. Fiske. > 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
diate Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill 


PARSONS 




















Starting Lambs on Feed. 


L. C. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN, 


I do not believe any other one phase 
of lamb feeding contributes more to- 
ward failure than feeding 
when the lambs are first put onto feed. 
Toward the end of the feeding season 
eareless beginners wonder why their 
have not done better on the 
amount of feed supplied them. In 
nearly every case it because they 
were not started in right manner 
to begin with 

When I first began feeding lambs for 
market I was inexperienced in the 
business, but several of my neighbors 
had been feeding lambs for severai 
years. To start with I purchased 100 
western lambs out of a car lot shipped 
in by one of my neighbors. The lambs 
were put onto feed as they 
arrived at the barn. Clover hay and 
bean pods were fed for roughage and 
corn and oats as a grain ration. Both 
of these were fed in amounts that the 
lambs would clean up nicely. These 
lambs were fed during the winter and 
the following spring marketed, but to 
my surprise they had hardly made an 
average gain of 15 pounds each. 

This illustrates the importance of 
starting lambs right. While I had sup- 
plied the proper amount of food, I had 
not prepared the lambs to consume it 
profitably. Since, have become more 
acquainted with the art of feeding 
lambs and am now able to fit lambs 
that when marketed bring the top 
prices. 

For the first two or three weeks 
after the lambs are put onto feed they 
should be fed very carefully. At first 
they are inclined to overeat and unless 


careless 


lambs 


is 
the 


soon as 


the feed is supplied in moderate 
amounts, serious trouble results that 
in many instances terminates the 


feeding season. It is advisable for two 
or three days after the lambs are put 
in the barn to feed bright oat straw 
twice daily at morning and evening, 
with a light feed of clover hay at noon. 
With this kind of roughage there is 
not the danger of the lambs overeat- 
ing. The aim in feeding this kind of 
food is to give the lambs a chance to 








rest up physically before loading the 
stomach. After the first two or three 
days the arrangement can be turned 
around and the hay fed twice daily 

and the oat straw once at noon. 

nctieipacigaaali ses 

A Popular Breed of Swine. 

A. J. COLLINS, NEW JERSEY. 
The Jersey Red breed of swine is 
growing in favor wherever it has been 
introduced. They are large, long- 


bodied, red hogs, good feeders, easily 
fattened and grow very rapidly when 
well fed. They are small-boned, vig- 
orous and prolific. These pigs vary 
somewhat in color from light sandy to 
red. Pigs grow very fast when 
young, and will fatten at any age, 
producing the finest quality of meat. 
One farmer raised and slaughtered 
in 16 years 463 hogs, about 21 months 
old, that averaged 538 pounds dressed. 
One litter of 18, about the same age, 
averaging 728 pounds. I could name 
dezens of litters of pigs, nine months 
old, that dressed 300 to 375 pounds on 
an average. Cattle breeders assert that 
the bull half of the herd. It is 
equally true that the boar has a vast- 
ly) important and responsible office 
to fill as the head of the herd of hogs. 
cannot 


dark 


is 


Progress in swine breeding 
be made without the intelligent use 
of good blood infused into the herd 


every year or two through the medium 


of a well-bred boar of outstanding 
individuality. This is true whether 
raising swine for breeding purposes 


or for market. Sometimes it is deemed 
advisable to cross breeds, 

When a litter of pigs is to be raised 
exclusively for slaughter, crossing is 
not objectionable. In fact, many care-~ 
ful hog raisers think it is the best 


FARM ANIMALS 


method to follow. Often pigs of good 
form, maturing quickly and satisfac- 
torily is the result of crossing. The 
pigs, however good they may be, are 
of little value as breeders. In general, 
good pure-blood animals’ will be 
found more profitable than either 
crosses or grades. I am convinced that 
Jersey Red swine are still in the lead 
and will continue to be, on account of 
their many good qualities. 
———<_—_a— 

Well Groomed Horses cannot be ex- 
pected when the animals carry a long, 
heavy coat. Think of a horse coming 
in from the field or road with every 
hair dripping with sweat, perhaps his 
legs and flanks covered with mud. All 
night is required for drying off. Is it 
any wonder that he is often stiff and 
tired next day? If he had been clipped 
he would have dried in half an 
hour and then could have rested eas- 


off 





ily. “A horse with a heavy coat suf- 
fers terribly during hot weather. A | 
clipped horse is much less liable to} 
take cold, can be kept cleaner, and| 
actual experience shows that he re- 
quires less food than unclipped. | 
You cannot afford to be without a good 
horse clipper. <A full line of these ma- 
chines is made by the Chicago Flex- 
ible Shaft Company, La Salle Ave and 
Ontario St, Chicago. Their machines 
can be operated by hand, electricity or 
other power. Fully illustrated and de- 
scribed in a handsome booklet, which 
will be sent free to any reader men- 
tioning this paper. 


one 





Sheep Shearing—TI regard April and 
first part of May important times 
when sheep need attention. TI 
Giscarded practice, believing it was 
hurtful to wash sheep and not at all 
profitable. The practice of washing is 
a mere matter of form with most peo- 
ple, and usually the main part of the 
dirt is left in the wool. The shear- 
ing should be done early the 
weather will permit, so that the sheep 
may get in good condition before hot 
weather and also to free them from 


as 





close 


as as 





ticks, ete.—[John A. Woodworth, 
Bradford County, Pa. 

Destroying Cutworms—M. G. P., 
y ‘ | 
New York: A poison bran mixture | 


made as follows is very satisfactory 
for the destruction of these insects: 
Mix one pound paris green, or eight 
ounces white arsenic, with 50 pounds 
bran. Stir up the material as 
thoroughly as possible by adding water 
sufficient to moisten it that it can 
be handled with a spoon or paddle 
without dripping. A little molasses in 
the water makes the mass more ad- 
hesive and lasting and possibly a little 
more attractive to the cutworms. 
About a spoonful should be placed 
on the ground in the vicinity of the 
plants to be protected. Where large 
quantities of plants need protection, 
the material is scattered sparsely be- 
tween the rows. Care should be taken 
to keep other animals away from the 
material 


so 





Sucking Herself—G. B., Virginia, has 
a cow that sucks herself. What will 
prevent this habit? Buckle a strap 
around the withers and put on a hal- 
ter, and from the strap to the halter 
fix a pole. This will prevent her from 
getting her head around to her udder, 
but will not prevent her from getting 
her head down to feed. 





Lack of Nourishment—c. G. K., Long 
Island, has some sows whose young 
pigs die for want of nourishment; the 
sows are fed on swill, middlings and 
boiled potatoes. Change the feed to 
ground oats and middlings. Also give 
each sow 15 grains phosphate of lime 
at a dose, twice a day, in food. 





It would be almost impossible to get 
along without the Farmers’ Exchange 
columns of American Agriculturist. A 
farmer may raise more vegetables and 
fruits than he can dispose of at local 
markets and then he can look over 
the Exchange to see to whom he can 
sell his surplus.—[Wilmer A. West, 





Mercer County, N J. 
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PARATOR 
WHICH? 


Bucket Bowl? 
Complicated? 
or Hasheens? 
or Were Once? 
Walst Low Can or Head High Can? 
Self Olling or Oll Yourself? 
Wash 3 Minutes or Wash Thirty? 
Ali the Butter or Most All? 
Best Butter or Medium Butter? 
Tubular or Bucket Bowl? 


WHICH DO YOU WANT? 


Tubulars are dif- 
ferent, very dif- 
ferent. Just one 
Tubular—the 
Sharples. All 
the others make 
bucket bowls — 
can’t make Tubu- 
lars because they 
are patented. Ask 
for catalog B-100, 


Sharples Co. 
Chicago, lilinols 


or 
or 


Tubular 
Simple Bow! 
“zzers 

Right Now 





P. M. Sharples 
West Chester, Pa. 
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ACCIDENTS 


willhappen. The colts will get 
hurt. Any Soft Inflamed Bunch 
can be removed in a pleasing 
manner with 


ABSORBINE 


No blister. No hair gone. 
Comfort for the horse. Profit 
for you. $2.00 per bottle de- 
livered. Book 4-B free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., for man- 
kind, $1.00 Bottle. Removes the 
black and blue from a bruise 
atonce. Stop Toothache, Re- 
duce Swellings. Genuine manu- 
factured only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 51 Monmouth 6t.. Springfield. Mass. 


KA DEXX 


> Gream Extractor 


Has three times the separat- 
ing power of other makes. 
Does not mix water and milk. 


Beats Them All 


because it gets more cream, 
More butter. Greater profits. 
Easierto clean and operate. No 
waste, Durable. Anti-rust 
throughout. Aesults guaran- 
teed. Catalog free. Write to- 
day. We want good agents. 


0 KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR CO, 
34 Ka Dexx Bldg. ROCHESTER, N.Y 


TT PAYS TO KNOW 


just what to do when your 

orse goes lame from Sprains, 
Ringbone, Splints, Curbs, or 
other torms of lameness. Re- 
member this and have the old 
reliable remedy on hand. 


KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN CURE 


NEVER FAILS. 
Wingina, Va., March 7, ‘04. 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., 

Gentlemen:—I always keep your Kendall's Spavin Cure 
and Blister on hand and they never fail in what you say 
they will do. I have cured a very bad case of Ringbone 
of long standing and must say I feel very thankful fur your 
remedy. J recommend it to all. Resp'y yours, 

Nick Ragland. 
Price $1; 6 for $6. Ask your druggist for Ken- 
dail’s Spavin Gure, also “A Treatise on the Horse," 
the book free, or address 


OR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURC FALLS, VT. 


TH TO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


Heave, Cough, Dis- 
> temper and Indiges- 
¥ tion Cure will effect a 


- £7 permanent cure for the 
A siimenta named. Recom- 


mended by veterinarians 








































DEA 


c GUARANTEED 
——, 


vo es and owners. Every -. 
. - gist in America has or 
= Send for Booklet. can get it. 


can, of dealers, or express prepa: 


7 $1.00 per 4. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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The Dairy Cow at Calving Time. 


ll. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 





Our cows are liberally fed at all 
times of the year. After they are dry 
of course, fed less. The grain 
feed at this time is usually mill feed, 
bran and middlings or _ so-called 
mixed feed. Oats are as good and at 

equal price would be preferable. 
Hay and silage make the coarse fod- 

If they calve in summer 

there is a disposition to a 


they are, 


ration. 


tim and 


i or inflamed udder, we keep 
them in the barn for a time. 
[ am satisfied it is a bad practice 


while dry to a 
looses nerve and 


duce the feed 
oint where the cow 


muscular force. If the feed is proper- 
lv balanced, and the ash content of 
the ration is necessary, there will be 
o danger of inflammation, in fact, 


where the system is nourished 
‘ there is less danger of 
retention of the afterbirth and caked 
udders The main reason for this 
is the custom of feeding at this 
time feeds lacking in protein and ash, 
»ractice sure to bring trouble. 
I have known farmers to feed four 
uarts oats just after calving and 
sure it was the cause of her get- 
well. This is tradition—feed 
her oats for four weeks before, and I 
m sure good will come from the 
practice. Cows fed in this way will 
i through the ordeal easily. 
I prefer to have them by themselves 
j box stalls, not in an adjoining 
1m, but in the same stable where 
emperature is the same and they 
quite at home. As soon as the 
; dropped, I give the cow all the 
ter she will drink. The animal 
re or less feverish and needs 
but not cold or even cool 
would prefer to give a small 
itity of cold than none at all. 
hot water, just as hot as she will 
it, will take out the kinks and 
re good than a V §S and drug 
combined. Try it! 
iether the calf should stay with 
other is of less importance and 
may be a nonessential. It will largely 
d upon the peculiarity of the 
mother. If she is inclined to hold up 
her milk when the calf is taken away, 
[ would not let it suck, but milk her 
d feed the calf. If the udder is 
ed and the cow is not irritated by 
calf, it will be a quick and easy 
way of reducing the udder to a nor- 
mal tondition. It is nature’s method. 
I do not believe the mother and calf 
Should be separated from sight at 
after birth. It is not natural 
and creates an unrest, often damag- 
ing to the future of the cow. The in- 
dividuality of the mother should be 
noted and catered to at this time rath- 
* than the arbitrary judgment of the 


owner, 


trong, 


, on 


once 





Cooling Milk for Cheese—It is not 
necessary ko cool milk intended for 
as thoroughly as when the milk 
is to be marketed as such. Lactic acid 
fermentation need not be checked fur- 
ther than is necessary to allow the 
milk to arrive at the factory in good 
condition. Cool the milk to the tem- 
perature of the air, keeping it con- 
Stantly in motion, This favors the es- 
cape of volatile animal odors and the 
milk will keep well enough for mak- 
ing cheese, 


cheese 





Cooling Milk for Shipment—There 
is usually some arrangement or con- 
trivance on every dairy farm for cool- 
ing milk before shipping it. We want 
your experience. For the best and 
most complete account of ,cooling and 
handling milk on the farm be- 
fore shipment, we will mark up a two 
years’ subscription, or send a copy 
of our splendid book, entitled Soiling 
Crops and the Silo, or a copy of Soils 
and Crops of the Farm. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s 3 Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Jottings from the Farmers. 





If the stands of alfalfa, red clover, 
etc, can be insured and all the so-called 
wornout land east of the Mississippi 
river can be restored to fertility by us- 
ing bacteria for fixing nitrogen in the 
soil, why may it not prove the greatest 
advance in agriculture yet discovered? 
Your recent article on nitrogen from the 
air is a revelation to most farmers. 
There is no subject of greater vital in- 
terest to the farming classes. I should 
like to hear from some of those who 
have tried it.—[{A. N. Bannard, Penn- 
sylvania. 





I have used commercial fertilizers 
more or less for the past eight years, 
during which time I have learned from 
experience that to get best results fora 
term of years on successive crops it is 
best to apply them to sod land in con- 
nection with stable or barnyard ma- 
nure at the rate of 300 pounds of the 
former and ten or 12 loads of the latter 
per acre, adding a layer of the chemi- 
cals to each load and applying with a 
manure spreader. This has given me 
most excellent results. The advantage 
gained is a very material increase in 
the grass and hay crop and the forma- 
tion of a thick, heavy turf to plow un- 
der. It furnishes an abundance of hu- 
mus and plant food ¢or the succeeding 
crops. Hummus is a very essential fac- 
tor in maintaining fertility. It is the 
one physical element that makes the 
soil loose, light and friable, capable of 
absorbing and retaining a large amount 
of moisture. It also liberates the plant 
food in the soil and makes this more 
available for plants.—[{J. K. P. Bigelow, 
Jefferson County, N Y. 





Our rotation of crops is corn, oats, 
wheat and then timothy and clover, 
This rotation has been born out of gen- 
erations of experience and hag never 
yet been improved upon. The first year 
the grass is mowed for hay and pas- 
tured, the second year we run a dairy 
of 25 cows. During the fall and winter 
we cover as much of the grass land as 
we can with stable manure and pas- 
ture this land without mowing. It is 
then plowed up the following fall for 
corn. We get better corn on sod land 
where the manure has lajd on top fora 
season than where it is applied directly 
and plowed. The cattle will not eat the 
grass off so close on the manured sod, 
so that it will recuperate more quickly 


after a shower if they are kept off for a 
short time.—[D. R. Forney, Pennsylva- 
nia. 





I have been on this farm seven 
years, The first three years we had 
continuous drouth during spring and 
summer. The last two have been very 
wet and cold. I have raised 100 
bushels ear corn and over per acre 
each year, except in 1903, when the 
corn crop was an entire failure in this 
section. I had 75 bushels per acre 
of good corn that year. I believe I 
am right in thinking good manure 
and good seed does it.—[A. B. Fer- 
nald, Kent County, Del 





For several years I have sown kafir 
corn with peas, The combination makes 
the best forage I have ever seen.—[N. 
E. Scales, Rowan County, N C. 





I have planted Blount’s Prolific corn 
for eight years; have never had it fail; 
shall plant it exclusively next season, 
{William F. Claussen, Florence Coun- 
x, & Cc. 





The Improved Georgia Rattlesnake 
watermelon is one of the finest melons 
I have ever seen. It has good flavor, 
a tough rind, fine appearance and good 
size, but is a trifle late. I have never 
seen a melon patch where the fruits 
were so uniform in shape and color.— 
{J. J. Lipscouth, Lunenburg County, 
Va. 
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Buy “FARQUHAR Threshing Machinery 


Don't thiuk of buying an engine or thresher anti! you send an 
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Traction Engine, center grank, steel geared throughout, with independent 
i Farquhar wi 
Catalog of Engines, Dollera,Saw Mil 
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Farquhar engines are casy steamers 
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tested aud guarantee: d. 
arqubar boiler 
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4. B. FARQUHAR CO. Ltd, 
Pa. 


ta Farquhar catalog, illus. 
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Milk Cooler and Aerator 


The surest guarantee of good ¢ 
butter and cheese and long 
keeping milk, Aerates while 
it cools, Expels all animal 
odors and feed, stable and other foreign smells, 
Convenient, All sizes, Descriptive circulars free, 
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BICKMORE GALL CURE COMPANY, Bor 507,0id Town. Me. 
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The accuracy and reliability of “Stevens” 
Rifles and Shotguns on Lethon ray 
viable reputation the world over. Our 140-page 


Book of Outdoor Sports, Free 


It contains a full description of ‘‘Stevens” 
Guns and Pistois, also valuable information o 
hunting, the pocogr case of ‘Se rms, notes 
sights and ammunition, ete ou should 
it—send two 2cent stamps to cover Bare 
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van you doit? Sent free, postpaid. 
J. STEVENS oy AND TOOL CO, 
295 Pine &treet, 
Chicopee vone Mass., U. 8. A. 
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Any legitimate fight put up against 
the tobacco trust is welcome news to 
growers. The latest is the getting to- 
gether, for defensive purposes, of a 
score of the independent tobacco 
manufacturers of the country, per- 
haps for a bitter fight against the 
trust. It is reported that one purpose 
of this union is to furnish to the fed- 
eral authorities information showing 
that the trust is crushing out the 
smaller concerns and greatly disturb- 
ing the industry. This movement of 
the independent operators will be 
watched with keen interest. 

————_>—_§$§@ —__—_ 
manufacturing interests 
seem to be looking up. Following the 
report that there will soon be a re- 
sumption of dividends on the shares, 
the price of American woolen com- 
mon stock has advanced; back of all 
the report of increased profits. It 
is well that those who ultimately han- 
dle our great farm staples should 
secure reasonable returns on_ the 
money invested. Wool is this spring 
in a healthy position from whatever 
view point; an important proportion 
of the 1905 clip, particularly in the far 
west, has been already sold at better 
figures than in some years. 
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So far as the egg business is con- 
cerned, the laugh is on the middlemen 
and speculators. It does not require a 
very long memory to go back to the 
time when farmers in the Mississippi 
and Ohio valleys, during a flush spring 
Season, received only 7 and 8 cents a 
dozen for eggs; that, too, at a time 
when vast numbers were stored each 
Season in coolers. But conditions have 
changed, and the cold storage ware- 
house, while a _ great leveler of 
Prices, eliminating extremes to both 
producer and consumer, is now 
so much in evidence that oper- 
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ators are obliged to compete sharply 
to utilize to the full the capacity of 
their plants. This fact, added to the 
stimulus of unusually high prices for 
eggs last fall and winter, has set spec- 
ulators by the ears, and they have run 
up the price to an unusually high 
level, 17 cents a dozen or better in the 
west, and 18 to 19 cents in the east. 
Farmers have secured the benefit to 
date, and it remains to be seen how 
the cold storage people will come out 
next fall. 


Britain’s Position in Agriculture. 





The increasing demand from the 
United. Kingdom for foreign  bread- 
stuffs and meat from year to year is 
not a matter of wonder when the agri- 
cultural situation of the British islands 
is taken into consideration. In the 
past generation nearly all the staple 
cereal crops of the United Kingdom 
show a marked decrease in acreage. 
The wheat area has fallen off over 50% 
in the past 25 years, until at present 
only 1,407,000 acres are devoted: to that 
cereal. This is a smaller acreage than 
is given to wheat in the state of Penn- 
sylvania alone, Kansas has about four 
times as many acres under wheat as 
has the entire United Kingdom. The 
barley acreage of the British isles in 
1904 was about 2,000,000, a decrease of 
900,000 acres or 389% from 1879. The 
oats area holds about the same from 
year to year and runs close to 4,000,000 
acres. 

In field crops the tendency is toward 
a reduction in the acreage, although 
not to such a marked extent as in cer- 
eals. in the past 30 years the area 
devoted to field beans throughout the 
United Kingdom has decreased fully 
40%, and is now down to 255,000 acres. 
The area under peas has dropped from 
318,000 acres in 1875 to 176,000 this year. 
The area under turnips, long a favorite 
crop, is about 1,900,000 acres, a decrease 
of 27% from 1875. Mangolds show a 
moderate increase. The cabbage area 
holds about the same from year t) 
year, being in the neighborhood of 200,- 
000 acres. 

The cultivation of tame grasses about 
holds its own, there being some 6,000,000 
acres devoted to clover and rotation 
grasses at present. Permanent pasture 
and grass lands have increased about 
2,000,000 acres within the past 15 years. 
In view of the curtailment in the acre- 
age devoted to cereals and the major 
field crops, it is evident this gain in the 
area of pasture land is at the expense 
of those crops, 

ee 

Has the bearish condition of the 
wholesale markets for canned goods 
futures any connection with last 
week’s Buffalo convention of the pack- 
ers and canners? It is at least note- 
worthy that coincident with this is the 
talk in the trade papers of very low 
prices named for future deliveries of 
canned corn and tomatoes, the last 
named on the basis of 62% cents per 
dozen or less, for three-pound stand- 
ard Marylands at the factory. This 
does not suggest very high prices to 
growers, who must be favored with 
good weather conditions to enable 
them to come out with a reasonable 
profit. 

oo 

The New York legislature has made 
a notable attempt to oblige capital 
used in speculative purposes to pay 
something toward a just proportion of 
taxes. Through the signing of the 
stock transfer tax measure last week 
by Gov Higgins, this is now a law. 
This imposes a tax of $2 per 100 shares 
on transfers of corporate shares, or 
2 cents on each $100 par value of 
same. The governor considers the 
tax moderate, and points out that sim- 
ilar taxes are successfully levied in 
other countries without appreciably 
disturbing the business of the stock 
brokers. The financial journals are 
naturally not pleased with the new 
law, insisting that it will work seri- 


ously against the volume of business 
on the New York stock exchange and 
drive trade to other centers. The re- 
sults of this new law will be closely 
studied by all interested in the proper 
distribution of tax levies, on the capi- 
talist as well as the mechanic, the 
small tradesman or the farmer. 
SS 

The successful farmer is the fore- 
handed farmer: so is the up-to-date 
agricultural paper in keeping abreast 
of the times. Were it possible to de- 
termine, it would prove highly inter- 
esting to know just how many read- 
ers of these pagés fully take advan- 
tage of the farm hints therein con- 
tained, especially if in so doing it is 
necessary to plan ahead somewhat. 
For example, on another page of this 
issue of American Agriculturist ap- 
pears a helpful article on spray- 
ing asparagus, the actual experience 
of a successful Delaware grower. 
While spraying operations in northern 
latitudes will not begin for some weeks 
te come, it is not a minute too early 
to make plans for spraying and get 
into shape necessary implements and 
material. What is true in this in- 
stance is equally true in a thousand 
ways. If your copy of the paper con- 
taining valuable hints of this charac- 
ter is carelessly laid aside after read- 
ing, or otherwise lost to view, you are 
not appropriating all of your oppor- 
tunities. Fortunately, our subscribers, 
a whole, are not only thoughtful, 
but enterprising, and get all there is 
coming to them. This hint is for the 
occasional careless reader. 

$2 

The extent of damage to truck crops 
on the south Atlantic coast by reason 
of last week’s cold wave is doubtless 
somewhat exaggerated, yet bad 
enough. The frosts are estimated to 
have cut into the profits of truck and 
fruit growers all the way into mil- 
lions of dollars, from Virginia south- 
ward to Georgia. But there should be 
some recompense in higher prices in 
the northern markets for such fruits 
and vegetables as escaped an. are now 
ready for market. Should the damage 
to the young cotton plant be apprecia- 
ble, on the other hand, it may aid in 
the work of reducing the acreage for 
the coming crop. 

———@® ———_ 

The matter of a uniform bill of lad- 
ing, as proposed by the railroads, has 
been tabled. As shown in these pages 
at the time, the effect of the bruited 
bill of lading would have been an ad- 
vance of something like 20% in rates, 
and the stiffest kind of a fight was put 
up by shipping interests. The inter- 
state commerce commission is being 
asked to postpone indefinitely any ac- 
tion, pending the’ movement of the 
transportation companies and _ the 
shippers to get together through 
proper committees and agree upon a 
measure satisfactory to all. This once 
accomplished, a uniform b/‘ll of lad- 
ing can no doubt be carried into effect. 

—\_—_—__ a> 

The high price of butter the past 
few months has brought to Canada a 
Surprise in the way of imports from 
Australia. This butter is reported to 
be excellent in quality, flavor and tex- 
ture, and is put up in very attractive 
shape. It bore evidence of govern- 
ment supervision in manufacture and 
export, and was marketed in Montreal 
at 29 cents a pound. Of course the 
duty would prevent this butter getting 
into the United States, yet the incident 
is interesting. 


ac 


The catalogs of mail order houses 
which advertise in this paper may be 
obtained without any trouble. Should 
any of our readers decide to order 
goods, they will be protected absolute- 
ly by our guarantee, which appears on 
this page. The lower prices and su- 
perior quality of the articles obtained 
in this way will insure considerable 
gain in many cases, 





For Agricultural Advance. 
First Good Roads School in America. 


The state highway commission will 
conduct in June at the Iowa agricul- 
tural college at Ames, the first good 
roads school of instruction in Ameri- 
ca. A course of instruction will be 
given in the fundamental features of 
road building and maintenance with 
reference to Iowa conditions. A sylla- 
bus of the work and condensed trea- 
tise of construction and maintenance 
is being prepared for those who at- 
tend, and lectures on different phases 
of the work will be given by expert 
road builders. In addition, instruc- 
tion will be given in the use of sur- 
veying instruments, the preparation 
of road maps and profiles and plans 
for road improvement. Particular at- 
tention will be given to proper meth- 
ods of road drainage. Those attend- 
ing will be organized in small parties, 
each under an instructor, to take act- 
ual work in field and drawing room. 

A special feature of the work will 
be an exhibit of modern road machin- 
ery with demonstrations in its use by 
men whom the highway commission 
las found to be expert. Short sections 
ct roads of different kinds will be 
built. Another feature of this school 
will be instruction in the design and 
building of cement culverts. Stand- 
ard plans for culverts of different sizes 
will be furnished by the commission 
with full instructions for building 
them. Some actual culverts’ will be 
built and tested during the school ses- 
The of the Iowa good 
roads association have decided to hold 
their annual meeting at the agricul- 
tural college, June 15-16, so that those 
attending can have the benefits of the 
good roads school. 

The plan to establish a 
school at the agricultural at 
Cornell university is a move in the 
right direction and other states should 
follow along the same lines. There 
are 1000 highway commissioners in 
New York, and many of these in the 
money system towns are dividing the 
work into districts 20 miles long, and 
assign a foreman over each district, 
who is continuously in charge of it. 
Uniform practices throughout the 
state and the opportunity to obtain 
the best practical information would 
improve the roads, and Cornell as the 
state university, is leading off with a 
practical good roads department. 

—__ > 

Farmers’ National Congress—The 
next annual session of the farmers’ 
national congress will be held at Rich- 
mond, Va, September 12-22. The con- 
gress is composed of ap- 
pointed by the governors of the vari- 
ous states on recommendation of the 
agricultural organizations of each 
state. The president is Hon Harvie 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga. 


sions. officers 


similar 


college 


delegates 


I have been strongly impressed with 
the importance of good seed, its cure- 
ful selection and handling to increase 
the yield of the corn crop, especially in 
the south. Two years ago I furnished 
the farmers with a white, main crop 
variety, which has given satisfaction in 
increased yield and particularly in the 
quality of meal for family purposes. I 
can indorse what I. S. Long said in 
your columns a short time since con- 
cerning his unusually large yield.—[E. 
L. Tewksbury, Roane County, Tenn. 


stores his apples 
bushel crates 


The person who 
through the winter in 
makes quite a mistake. The air circu- 
lates all around the crate and all 
through it, drying and withering the 
fruit until it becomes almost worthless. 
‘ight boxes or barrels, or better stil 
large bins, furnish the best receptacles 
by far for storing apples. I find that 
my apples kept in large bins come 
out fair and crisp, while those in crates 
are apt to be withered, spongy and 
poor.—{F, H. D., Steuben County, N Y. 
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Feeding and Care of Goslings. 

MRS B. F, HISLOP, ILLINOIS. 

It is a good idea early in spring to 
put the hen and goslings, aS soon as 
all are hatched and dry, in a box and 
the kitchen for a day or two. 
feed anything unles it is a few 
hindfuls of grass or green food till 
the goslings are two or three days old; 
this means from time they were hatch- 


set in 


Don't 


ed. Then feed any kind of soft feed 
that you would feed a young chick. 
Don't be afraid they won't learn to 


eat early enough, as they are more apt 
io eat too soon than not. They are 
ry dainty for the first week, but wait 


until they can run about, and then they 
con to their appetites. 

Don't let them get chilled or wet. 
See that they are well cooped on a 


board floor and shut up at night, early 

You will have to look 
little closer than chicks, 
f will not seek the shelter 
of the old hen’s wing as readily. They 

’'c seem to know when they are 
plenty of drinking water, 
but don't let them swim, and access 

» tender grass. Feed at first three 
four times per day and let range af- 
» the first week or two. As they get 
two or three times per day is 
uch for grain food. By using a lit- 
caution one need not lose 5% of 
ched. 

\s soon as full feathered, wing and 
tail well quilled, the breasts of the 
young birds may. be picked, but it is 
not best to pick goslings as we do old 
birds. Goslings are thin in flesh after 
full feathered until it begins to get 
cold in the fall, then they commence 
to fatten, and by latter part of Decem- 
ber are most as large as the old birds, 
often heavier in my flocks, as I fatten 


them more. 


the season. 
r them a 


ines 
sings 


cold. Give 
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Leghorns as General Purpose Fowls. 
I VALENTINE, NEW JERSEY. 





The Leghorns are generally looked 
upon as an egg breed solely. Many 
people like the Leghorns, many want 
: neral-purpose fowl and wish to 
keep breed. Will the Leghorn 
fill the bill? One mistake made by 

y berinners is that of considering 
the Leghorns unsuitable for keeping 
in confinement where it is necessary to 


but one 


yard them closely. Without advocat- 
ing close eonfinement for any breed, 
let me say that no breed will stand it 
better than the Leghorn. The birds of 


this breed are so active that they seem 
able to get the needed exercise in small 
Space, and do not become over fat like 
most of the larger breeds. 

A general-purpose fowl should lay 
a good supply of eggs, be good as a 
table bird at any age, and the hens 
should be good sitters and mothers. As 


some, or 


to the first of these requisites, the Leg- 
horn's reputation is well established. 
As small broilers, the cockerels§ are 


unexcelled. They will make a weight 
of one to two pounds about as quickly 
other breed. After this, the 
g2in is slower, but they make the size 
required for small roasters in good 
ume, And a young, well-grown and 
Well-fattened Leghorn makes a dainty 
morsel. The people who condemn the 
L, shorn as being nothing but skin and 
Pones, or no better than a crow, sim- 
Ply don’t know how to feed poultry. 
When it comes to older birds, the same 


is true; well fattened, they are all 


ris 


as any 


Where a very large bird is wanted, 
©! course the Leghorn will not fill the 
With my private trade, a larger 
D t of the customers prefer a fowl for 
: leassee about the size of the Leg- 
hern. Most of them prefer two of this 
“:ze to one larger, because there are 
more portions. Where several persons 
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are to be served, this is quite an ad- 
vantage. 

The Leghorns are supposed to be 
non-sitters, hence this is apparently 
their weak point in the role of generai- 
purpose birds. But with the general 
use of incubators and brooders, to say 
nothing of the many advantages of the 
latter, this is really in their favor. Now 
and then a Leghorn will hatch and 
raise chicks, and when she does, she 
makes a capital mother. Some of the 
best I have ever had have been Leg- 
horns, both White and Brown. For 
my part, I do not want the job of 
breaking up sitting hens all summer 
for the sake of a few to hatch in the 
spring. Besides, there is a_ strong 
probability of the breeds that are 
usually recognized as sitters not com- 
ing to time when they are wanted the 
most. On the whole, the Leghorns are 
very satisfactory with me as general- 
purpose fowls. 


Rations for Young Ducks. 


ALBERT BAKER, PENNSYLVANIA, 








Until the ducks are five days cld I 
feed them every three hours of the fol- 
lowing mixture: Ten parts by measure 
of cracker or bread crumbs, ten parts 
corn meal, three parts hard boiled eggs 
and one part sand. From then until 
they are 20 days old they are fed at 6 
and 10 a m and 2 and 6 p m of the fol- 
lowing: Five pounds each wheat bran 
and buckwheat bran, 12 pounds corn 
meal, two pounds rolled oats, six 
pounds Quaker oat feed, four. pounds 
meat meal, three pounds oyster shells. 

From the time they are 20 days old 
until 6 weeks old they are fed four 
times a day of a mixture composed of 
two pounds wheat bran, six pounds 
buckwheat bran, 18 pounds corn meal, 
four pounds boiled beef and bone and 
three pounds oyster shells. After this 
they are fed three times a day and the 
corn meal is increased, the ration be- 
ing made up of 23 pounds corn meal, 
five pounds wheat bran, four pounds 
boiled meat and bone, or meat meal, 
and two pounds grit. As the ducks 
have the run of a grass plot, ro green 
food is given them. 


Handling Young Chicks—I use a 
200-chick and a 50-chick size brooder 
of my own make, placed in an ordi- 
nary weather-boarded house, papered 
on the inside with tar‘paper. It has a 
board floor, covered with about 6 inches 
chaff, or other seperable material. I 
think a board floor better than an 
earth floor, if kept filled with clean 
litter. Then I have an earthen pen for 
them to run in after they get old 
enough. ‘The first feeds are oatmeal, 
given about five times a day; plenty 
of fresh water, grit and sand or fine 
dirt for them to dust in. After the first 
two weeks I feed cracked wheat at 
noon, cracked corn at night in the 
litter, with oatmeal in the morning 
and a little between times to keep 
them busy. I never like to have them 
hatch earlier than the first to the 
15th of March or later than the last of 
May.—[D. E. Shields, Darke County, O. 








Poultry Writers Organize—While 
attending the recent meeting of the 
American poultry association at Pitts- 
burg, Pa, the poultry editors segregat- 
ed themselves to form the Poultry edi- 
tors’ association of America, with 
George E. Howard of Washington as 
president and J. F. Shurman of Chi- 
cago as secretary. Messrs Shurman, 
Rates and Perris were appointed com- 
mittee on constitution. 


Goose Eggs under hens must be 
sprinkled with warm water occasional- 
ly to prevent the shells becoming too 
hard for the goslings to break. The 
goose does this naturally when she 
comes to her nest from a swim. The 
hen’s body is drier all the time and 
this makes the eggs dry. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


THE POULTRY YARD 


Raising Chicks with Hens. 


An unused tie-up in the barn makes 
an excellent place for the sitting hens. 
In fact, any cool, airy building, free 
from drafts, will answer the purpose. 
A platform 2% feet wide may be built 
3 feet above the floor to double’ the 
capacity. In a recent bulletin of the 
Maine experiment station, Prof Gowell 
explains the methods which he followed 
with sitting hens before using incuba- 
tors. The platform was divided into 
stalls or nests 1 foot wide, 2 feet long 
and 1 foot high. This leaves a 6-inch 
walk in front of the nests for the hens 
to light on when flying up from the 
floor. 

Each nest had a door made of lath at 
the front, so as to give ventilation. 
It was hinged at the bottom and turned 
outward. Across the center of 
nest a low partition 
that the nest material would be kept 
in the back end. The floor was cov- 
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was placed, 89 | 


ered with paper, then an inch or two 


of dry earth and on that was placed 
soft hay. 

As hens become broody' they were 
put on the nests, each one having a 
cummy egg in it. In a day or two 
the eggs were put under them. Every 
morning the hens were liberated as 
scon as it was light, when they would 
come down of their own accord, burrow 
n the dry dust on the floor, eat, drink 
and exercise, and in ten or 15 minutes 
would nearly all go back to the nests. 
The double nest is necessary, other- 
wise the hen would have no room to 
stand up, except on her nest full of 
eggs and she would likely ruin many 
of them. 

The best arrangement 
brood of young chicks 
closed coop about 30 inches square, 
with a hinged roof and a moveable 
floor in two parts, which can be lifted 
out each day for cleaning. The coop 
has a wide covered yard attached on 
the south side, 4x5 feet in size and 18 
inches high. The are covered 
with 1-inch mesh and the 
with 2-inch mesh. The coop is easily 
kept clean and can be moved each day 
onto fresh ground. 

This run is sufficient for the first 
few weeks for the voung chicks, but 
when they need greater range one end 
can be lifted a few inches, so that 
they can pass in and out at will while 
the hen is kept secure. Such coops 
will accommodate 15 to 20 chicks each, 


Surround Your Chicks so complete- 
ly with healthful conditions that Cis- 
ease cannot enter. With strict and vig- 
ilant attention to cleanliness, quality 
and quantity of food, time of feeding, 
grit, water, etc, one need never even 
know anything but health. 


for a hen and 
consists of a 


sides 


netting 








Feeding Young Turkeys—For food 
the first few days give hard boiled 
eggs chopped fine, bread softened in 
milk, corn meal wet up with milk, ete, 
three or four times a day. They must 
not be allowed to go hungry nor to 
eat food that has soured. Give milk 
to drink. If confined on floor by rea- 
son of cold weather or storms, give 
green food chopped fine and mixed 
with their rations, and hay seed to 
scratch in. As feathers begin to take 
place of the down, they may be al- 
lowed to range somewhat.—[W. TT. 
Eastwood, Fairfield County, Ct. 





The best things in American Agri- 
culturist include: Its advocacy of the 
best interests of the farmers, its crop 
estimates and market reports, and fu- 
ture outlook for different kinds of 
produce, its guarantee of the relia- 
bility of its advertisers and consequent 
protection of patrons, the general con- 
dition of farm work as reported from 
localities throughout the country; con- 
densing news of the busy world in 
short paragraphs, and the publication 
of frauds, particularly those on farm- 
ers, that all may be warned in time.— 
{A. C. Brown, Ontario County, N Y. 
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ROOFING 


Why put on Shingle 


or cheap tin roofs when AMATITE, 
the new Ready-Roofing is better, costs 


only about half as xauch, and you can 
lay it yourself ? 


It lasts for years without repairs, 
and is the most ex ical and durabl 
roofing made. Mineral surfaced and 


geeds no coating. 

Send for free sample. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York St. Louis 
Alle ghen punonnette 
Cleveland Philadelphia 
Chicago New Orleans 
Kansas City Cincinnati 














Chicks WellHatched 
aan Are Half Sold 


To be profitable an incubator 
must hatch chicks to ave 

85% of fert! 
at 












INCUBATOR #05, 228 3889p; ol 
i oday, é 
TRIAL, with $100,000.00 S Weare Onawantes. 
Operates with halfthe of! and halfthe trouble others 
do. High percentage hatches, hatched early. that 
oye pad gros make money, one chicks are a loss. 
@ best brooders can’t save poorly hatched chick 
a ——— yeare zt, complete with all fix. 
ures, delivered, all cha repaid to 
lace east of the Rocky Mountains for only 
\ rite for free catalogue today and learn why Sure 
Hatches make money while othors lose money. 
SURE HATOH INOUBATOR COMPANY, 

























8522 Olay Center,Neb. 18522 Indianapolis, Ind. 














tells howto make money 
—How to raise young chicks 
for early springmarkets when 
prices are high. Howto make 
& profit on ducks, How to 
feed for heavy fowls. How 
to make hens lay. Why not 
get an adequate return from 
poultry? Why nottry modera 
methods this year? 

Why not learn about incube- 
tors and brooders from a firm 
who have been in business since 
1867,and who know how to make 
2 | Satisfactory machines? Write us 
=m. for the book today. It is free. 














P GEO. ERTEL CO., 
Quincy, Ill. 
“ A Morning with the Bees." 
Habits of the Honey-bee.”” 
” My First Season's Espersonse with the 
-0ee. 


oney 
“ Pleasure and Profit in Honey Production.” 


et intensely interesting and 4-4 2, hune 


different ways to j ture, 
All free tf fr mention this paper. 

THE A. |, ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO, 

THIS {8 THE LIMIT. 

F 50-Eeg Hot W 
GA.50 Bin pricies feces? 
Guaranteed to hatch every hatchable 
3 for ore a. Only $7.89 

trial. A bADT gah ag ave 
Buckeye Incubator Co. 

Box 13, SPRINGFIELD, On1I0, 








No agent's 
profits to pay. 








& -80 For 
I 2 200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in censtruction and 
ection. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. - 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Itt. 











GREIDER’S FINE GATALOGUE 
of Standard 1905, printed in 


po 
ne chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates 
describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 
Stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their dis 
eases, lice, otc. This beok ealy 10 cents. 
B. H. CREIDER, RHEEMS, PA, 


BIG MONEY IN EGG-KEEPING 


You can more than double your egg mon: 
by putting down eggs in Spring at 14 or 1 








fresh and Ww 

which tells how to do it. It i FREE. 
WHEW METHOD EGG KEEPER CO. 
B32 West First Ave., Columbus, Obie 
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A Remarkable Contest. 


A. M. CORNELL, LECTURER STATE GRANGE. 


512 


Since old enough to join, I have been 
a continuous member of Columbia 
grange, organized January 24, 1874. 
This has always been an active, work- 
ing grange, holding meetings weekly. 
In October last there were 145 mem- 
ters in good standing. It was then 
decided to start a contest to continue 
until the last meeting in March. The 
membership was divided by two ap- 
pointed captains, who chose the mem- 
bership alternately. One side was des- 
ignated the red, the other the blue. 
The attendance of a red at a meeting 
counted one point, a new applicant 
presented by a red when received and 
initiated in the fourth degree counted 
five points, and their attendance there- 
after one point for each meeting. The 
same rules governed the blue. 

A friendly rivalry commenced at 
once. Grange initiations, special meet- 
ings, suppers, social enjoyment and 
mutual improvement is the dominant 
feature of the community. Worthy 
State Master W. F. Hill was present 
March 22 to greet the members with 
words of good cheer. <A special meet- 
ing was held March 27 to confer the 
first and second degrees. The regular 
meeting occurred March 29, to confer 
the final degrees of the contest and to 
learn the result. The reds scored 13S7 
points, while the blues exceeded that 
number by 238. 

The reds yielded gracefully to their 
defeat, and on April 1 an all-day meet- 
ing was held. This was the third 
grange meeting of the week. A boun- 
tiful dinner was served, together with 
warm maple sugar. About 250 were 
present at the dinner. Columbia 
grange now has the proud honor of 
‘having the largest membership of any 
subordinate grange in the state, there 
being on its list 561 of the best citizens 
from the farms in this vicinity. 


Railroads Threaten Peach Industry. 





Georgia peach growers are up in 
arms over the exorbitant prices charg- 
ed by railroads for carrying their 
fruits to northern markets. L. A. Dean, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the northern Georgia fruit grow- 
ers’ association, is credited with hav- 
ing made a recent statement that he 
believes that Georgia peach growers 
would become’ so discouraged as to 
abandon their orchards unless there 
was some disposition on the part of 
the government to regulate the exces- 
sive freight charges. It is said that a 
carload of peaches from Rome, Ga, in 
lots of 20,000 pounds minimum weight 
to New York is 81 cents per hundred, 
or $162 per car. To this is added 
$67.50 per car for refrigerator charges. 
Deducting $35 per car, the actual cost 
of icing, there remains $185.50, which 
represents the charges for each car. 
This means $18.9 per ton. Allowing 
885 miles as the distance between 
Rome, Ga, and New York city, this 
represents 2.14 cents per ton per mile. 

It is contended by those who have 
made a careful study of the matter 
that this is 83% times as much as a 
reasonable and just charge for the 
average freight carried in the United 
States. Peach growers have a right to 
take a determined stand against this 
outrage. American Agriculturist is in 
sympathy with the grower and will 
continue the = stpaaige on government 
control of commerce of this sort until 
farmers and others are given fair play 
and their just dues. This is all the 
more exaggerated from the fact that 
last year the refrigerator car service 
was very bad. Many peaches spoiled en 
route and cars could not be gotten for 
loading the fruit at many places. The 
individual grower does not have much 
opportunity of getting fair play when 
he faces the railroad combination. 
Fruit growers should combine their 
interests and stand as one man. 

While the peach crop of Georgia was 
a very heavy one last year, one equally 
as large is promised during the next 
few months. Mr Dean says: “I am 
informed that arrangements are being 
made by the railroads for better serv- 
ices for handling our peach crop in 
the future, I do not care whether re- 
frigerator cars are provided by the 
railroads or through private compa- 
nies, but we do want them at the right 





ORGANIZE AND 


time. It may be that the private car 
system is the better one, but we fruit 
growers contend that the refrigerator 
car service is part of the transporta- 
tion system and facility of the public 
highway, no matter by whom the cars 
may be owned, and should be under 
the same control as the railroads. Un- 
til this is done, I feel that our indus- 
try is not safe or that there is much 
encouragement for its future, perma- 
nent growth.” 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


WARD BLACKBERRY—Most reliable. A long 
stock of strawberry and other small fruit plants, 
peach and -other fruit trees, 200,000 Cal privet for 
hedging, very low. Get price list before placing 
orders, CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 


SEED POTATOES—Carman No 2, @c per bu 
f o b cars; yield last year from 350 to 4% bushels 
per acre; thoroughly sprayed with bordeaux; free 
from rot germs. WADE P. PADDOCK, Malone, 
' = 








POTATOES—1000 bushels Early Michigans for sale; 
excellent for table, white, long, strong growers, 
good yielders; seed per bbl $2. Write for particu- 
lars. CICERO SHAFFER, Newfield, N Y. 





SEED POTATOES—To close out, will sell Bovee, 
Cobbler, Bliss Triumph, Sir Walter Raleigh, 16 lbs, 
sacked, on car here $1.25; all choice stock, E. B. 
MINER, Oriskany Falls, N Y. 





BARR’S Mammoth and Palmetto asparagus roots, 
Victoria rhubarb roots, sweet potato plants; ready 
about 15th May; all varieties. C, M, HARRISON, 
Vineland, N J, 





CABBAGE P LANTS—300,000 Early 
field and Early Summer; very strong; 
19,0. F. W. ROCHELLE, Drawer 1, Chester, 


Jersey Wake- 
$1 1000, $8 
N J. 





Raleigh seed 
blight or scab. 


60¢ BUSHEL, barreled Sir Walter 
potatoes, all large fine stock; no 
A. W. NORTHRUP, Cullen, N Y. 


1,500,000 STRAWBERRY plants 
roots, lowest prices. Catalog free, 
FARM, Dighton, Mass, 


GLADIOLUS bulbs, florist’s 
only $1 a hundred, A. H. 
land, O. 





and asparagus 
CEDAR PARK 





mixture, large size, 
McKITRICK, Ash- 





DO blackbe rry pls ants 
F, TABER, 


E. FRANCE, 


$1 per 100, $3 per 
Poughkeepsie, mB te 


36 W 


ELDORA 
1000, WALTER 





HOP plants. Trenton 8t, 


Cleveland, O 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; Buff, Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, White Minorcas, Brown 
Leghorns and Mammoth. Pekin ducks. Write for 
prices... EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 
ter Co, Pa. 





909 VARIETIES, 
eggs, for broilers, 
goats, hares, etc, 
10c; list free. J. A, 


3209 birds, consisting of poultry, 
and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
Description, colored 60-page book, 
BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa 


choice Barred and Buff cock- 

ips; Pekin duck eggs, doz 
$1.25 sitting 15, or $5 

Kennett Square, Pa. 


~ LEGHORNS SATISFY— 
Greatest egg producers, used exclusively on all large 
egg farms; stock and eggs at farmers’ prices, 
ROBT B. PUSEY, Princess Anne, Md. 


60 EGGS for $3, $1 for 1, | % varieties; 2 medi- 
cated nest eggs with each order. Circular free, 
Poor hatches duplicated at half price. WHITNEY 
BROS, Triangle, N Y 
ROSE COMB Brown Leghorns exclus ively—Hatch- 
ing eggs $1 per 15, $4 per 109 il fine breeding 
cockerels, hens, lowest prices, W iL L t AM SCHLUER, 
Jamesport, N Y. 





LARGE 
ere Is, eli 
$1.5 Ra 
headved, 


age to m, 


r? 
M. B. CLOU D. 
~ MANOKIN N WHITE 








HEAVY LAYING strain Single Comb White Les- 
horns exclusively; eggs $1 per 15, $5 per hundred, 
F, W. CARPENTER, Box 284, Port Chester, N Y¥. 


MAMMOTH Pekin ducks, 11 $1, 109 $7; White 
Leghorn, Black Minorca, 


Ancona, 15 $1, GEORGE 
W. DeKIDDER, Ballston Spa, N Y 





best 
WM 


at please; 


“SINGLE COMB White Leghorns that } 
$2.50 50, 


layers: choice cockerels $2, eggs $1 15, 
L. CAVERT, Ballston Spa, N Y, 





Bronze t iT 
LANDOR 


M ammoth 
tock. 


EGGS-—Fresh, 
key, White Wyandotte, 
POULTRY YARDS, Croxton, 


large, fertile 
Barred 
Va. 





EG GS- —Pure Imperial Pekin “duck, 5 cents each: 
pure White Wyandottes, 3 cents each, GEORGE 
VAN ALST, Montgomery, N Y. 


BUSINESS WHITE LEGHORNS—Unseurpassed in 
beauty. Send for circular. HILANDALE FARM, 
R F D 2, Brooklyn, O, 


ROSE COMB White 
large, 26 eggs $1, guaranteed fertile, 
North Hartland, Vt. 








Leghorns—210-egg_ strain, 


E. JONES, 





EDUCATE 


EGGS AND POULTRY—Continued. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES only (Duston’s)—Eggs 
7dc per 15, $4 per 10. GRAND VIEW FARM, 
Stanfordville, N Y. 


EGGS—Barred Rocks, 
mous egg-producing strains, 15 $1. 
Grove City, Pa. 


EGGS—Barred Plymouth Rock, Mammoth Pekin 
@uck, $1 15, $2.50 50, $4 100. 3S. Y. BYRN, Cam- 
bridge, Md. 


WHITE Plymouth Rocks exclusively—Eges 75 cents 
per 1, ys per 10, FRANK M. EDWARDS, Water 
Mill, N Y. 


50 BUFF ROCK eggs, 
BRANCH VALLEY POULTRY 
ford, Pa. 


ROSE COMBED Brown Leghorn eggs $1 per 20, 
$3.50 per 10. WM CLARK, New Hampton, N | & 4 


EGGS—Mammoth Pekin ducks Tic 13, $2.25 650, 
$4 100. H. A. SPANMITH, Fredericksburg, Pa, 


EGGS—Orpingtons, Rocks, Reds, $1, Illustrated 
catalog, BUCKEYE YARDS, Fultonham, O, 


3% DAYS—Buff Leghorn eggs, $1 per 15, 
H. SKIRVEN, R 2, Chestertown, Md. 


BARRED ROCK EGGS 50 cents per - 13. 
BROOMALL, Elkins Park, Pa. 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns. 
Clifton Park, N Y. 





Brown Leghorns; our fa- 
NELSONS, 











$3. Colored calendar free, 
YARDS, Tel- 














CHAS 





3G 





E, E. BOYCE, 





CHOICE White Rocks exclusively—26 eggs $1. A. 
W. SMITH, Parksville, N Y. 


MONRO BROS win prizes. 
MONRO BROS, Turkeys, rocks, ducks, geese. 
MONRO BROS, Wyandottes, Cranbury, N J. 





Lice receipt free. 











DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


53 THOROUGHBRED American Foxhound pup 
pies, ranging from 2 to 10 months old; also some 
very fine thoroughly broken Foxhounds. Stamps for 
circular, J. HOWARD TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


FOR SALE—6 Scotch Collie dog pups, black and 
tan, 4 mos old, $3 each if ordered at once. Also 
young house dog, or for stock, J, B. ANDERSON, 
Stanton, N J. 


COLLIE PUPPIES for sale, 8 C 
eggs, 5 cents each in any quantity. 
NINGS, Romulus, N Y. 


COLLIE DOGS, Chester pigs, Plymouth and Leg- 
horn fowls. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 








Buff Leghorn 
GEO JEN- 








HIGHLY BRED COLLIES from champion stock. 
FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


YOUR BABY’S FIRST CLOTHES—Enjoy making 
them yourself; 30 patterns, all the patterns necessary 
for baby’s first outfit, and full practical directions 
for making; also useful hook to mothers, sent post- 
paid for 2c. MRS S. E. TREEN, 84 Charles 8t, 
Jersey City, N J. 





HUMANE DEHORNING—One 
remedy positively prevents horns 
calves; enough for 6 calves for 25 
dress, Address ZIMMERMAN 
FARM, R F D No 2, Elmira, 


FOR SALE—Large bales of threshed timothy and 
timothy, clover, bluegrass, mixed hay, good con-i- 
tion, by carload, J, O. FRANTZ, Seneca Falls, N Y. 


application of my 
from growing on 
cents to any ad- 
DAIRY STOCK 
N Y. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


UNION LOCK poultry fence stops small chicks, 
fits uneven ground, don’t sag or buckle, and is easily 
erected. Satisfied customers say it’s best. We sell 
at factory prices and pay freight. Orders filled with- 
out delay. Write to-day for catalog of farm, lawn 
and poultry fences. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct. 


23 cents 





POULTRY PAPER, 
per year, four months’ 
61-page practical poultry 
scribers; book alone, 
books free. POULTRY 


INCUBATORS BEATEN—Better methods, larger 
hatches, stronger chicks, less expense, more profits; 
interesting book free. F. GRUNDY, Morrison- 
ville, Ill, 


illustrated, 48 pages, 
trial 10 cents; sample free; 
book free to yearly sub- 
10 cents; catalog of ‘4 
ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 








BROODERS—Get the best; that’s the Peerless, 
Book free, 8, SPONABLE, St Jobnsville, N ¥ 
POUL 


“POULTRY catalog free. FULTONHAM 
TRY YARDS, Fultonham, O. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


WARRINER chain hanging stanchions save cost 
in one winter; cows give more milk, keep clean 
and are comfortable, Booklet free. WALLACE B. 
CROMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. FE. B. WOOUD- 
WARD, 432 Greenwich St, New York. 





EGGS, poultry, apples, potatoes, onions, cabbage 
sold, highest prices, T, J. HOOVER, 112 Produce 
Ave, Philadelphia, Pa, 
straw and all peat 

GIBBS & BRO, 


poultry, 


Est’d 


BUTTER, eggs, 
uce; daily returns. 
Philadelphia, 


OUR PEAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
ANMBRICAN AGURICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


hay, 
1844, 











MONEY-MAKING FARM —110 acres, overlooking 
nearby lake; 21-2 miles from R R village; neat T- 
rcom house, furnace heated; good barn. To settle 
estate quickly will include 3 tows, a horse and all 
farming tools and machinery for only $1500; no 
mortgage. Full details and ‘‘Strout’s Spring List” 
(illustrated), describing 200 other farm bargains, with 
reliable information of soils, crops, markets, climate, 
etc, mailed free, E. A. STROUT, Farm Dept 45, 
150 Nassau St, New York City, or Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 

* - = 
PROPERTY ONLY—30 years’ selling 
farms, residences, cottages, hotels, stores, etc, every- 
where; intending buyers should get our free catalog. 
Owners wishing to sell, call or write. PHILLIPS 
& WELLS, B93 Tribune Building, New York, (Over 
20 years in Tribune Building.) 


FOR SALE-—Stock, grain, 
try farms, $5 to $15 per 
Maryland; mild climate 
water fronts. Send for 
P. WOODCOCK, 





COUNTRY 





grass, truck and poul- 
acre, on eastern shore of 
and fertile soil; beautiful 
eatalog. Address SAMUEL 
Salisbury, Wicomico Co, Md. 


one of the finest 
41-2 hours from New 
For particulars apply 
332 Lexington Ave, New 


FOR RENT at Prospect, Ct, 
farms in Windham Co, Ct: 
York, 11-2 hours from Boston, 
to F. E, GOODRIDGE, 
York, 





LIVE STOCK. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE an especially nice lot of 
pigs, male and female, from 6 to 8 weeks old, con- 
sisting of 300 Yorkshires ‘at $3.50 to $4.50 each, and 
150 Berkshires from $4 to $5 each, out of pedigreed 
stock, HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, Glens Falls, 
N Y. 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Chester 
Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; Guern- 
sey calves; write for circulars. P. F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 





PERCHERON and French Coach 
prove your stock; quick returns; large 
amount invested. E. §. AKIN, Auburn, 


stallions; im- 
profit on 
N Y. 





service 
HH. 


YORKSHIRES—tmproved bacon breed; 
boars from choice importations, Write W. 
FISHER, Spahr Bldg, Columbus, O, 

FOR SALE- 
also bull calves. 
JAMES PHELAN, 





Holstein-Friesian bull, 13 months old; 
Write for description and prices. 
Forestville, N Y. 





JERSEYS—Combination 
sale, 6 cows, 12 heifers, 
Landenburg, Pa. 


and Golden Lad; fo 
24 bulls. S, E, NIVIN, 





O I C SERVICE BOARS and spring pigs; also 
Red Polled bull calves. E. J. ADAMS, Adams 
Basin, N Y. 





REGISTERED Holstein bulls, cows and calves; 
alse Collie pups. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wya- 
lusing, Pa. 





IMPROVED large English Yorkshires from im- 
ported stock, A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


* IMPROVED LARGE English Berkshires. PENNA 
BERKSHIRE CO, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Registered Hereford bull, 
MRS MATTHEWS, Barnesville, O. 








No 125918. 





PRIZE HOLSTEITNS for sale cheap. W. M. 
BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 

PURITAN herd of Chester Whites. WILL W. 
FISHER, Watervliet, Mich. 








FARMS SOLD—AlIl kinds, 
successful method; years’ 
for our plan, buyers for our 
KOONZ, Box A, 


anywhere, everywhere; 
experience. Owners write 

catalog. WEST & 
Ballston Spa, N Y. 

MAPS, reports, descriptive lists, prices, illustrated 
book about Delaware farms, cheap lands, best mar 
kets. — BOARD OF AGiuiCULTURE, Do- 
ver, De 








"FL ORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 

poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 

ee, address BOARD OF TRAVE, Palatka, 
a, 





and Kansas—Fertile Arkan- 
CHARLES H. SMYTiuit 
Kansas C ity, Mo, 


FARMS in Missouri | 
sas lands, $3 and upward 
506 American Bank Bidg, 





THE GREEN FIELDS of Virginia; 
farming country ‘‘on God's green earth,” 
& CO, Orange, Va. 


FARMS—For rich farming, 
climate. Write J, D. S 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
2% Cents Per Word 


no better 
MACON 








fruit growing: fine 
HANSON, Hart, Mich. 











FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU-—State of New 
York Department of Labor, 107 East 3lst St, New 
York. This bureau is conducted by the state of 
New York, and is free to employer and employee. 
Every effort is made to secure competent help. We 
investigate all references as to character and ability. 
Mail orders should state just the kind of help 
desired, wages, etc, and give a few days’ notice in 
advance. JOHN J. BEALIN, Supt. 





“CITY YOUTH wants work on first-class general 
or poultry farm; no wages first month; give par- 
on L. HUISKING, {2 Prospect Ave, Brook- 
yn. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 
5 Cents Per Word 
WANTED—Reliable woman or girl for general 


housework in good home; must furnish recommenda- 
tion. MRS R. W. W., R D1, Eighty-Four, Pa. 
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Tent Tobacco Sti!l Has Advocates 


' New England growers will raise 
about 100 a of tobacco under cloth 
this season. Three years ago when the 
“tent tobacco craze’ was at its hight 
in western N E it was estimated that 
ll the way from 800 to 1000 a were 
raised under cover. Two disastrous 
seasons following in succession, how- 
ever, nearly paralyzed the industry in 
that section, farmers and companies 
losing about $1,000,000 in the venture. 
Those growers who are continuing in 
the business are centering their efforts 
on producing leaf from hybrid types 
of Havana and broadleaf seed. It has 
been found that the Sumatra leaf pro- 
duced in N E under tent has not been 
readily taken hold of by U S manufac- 





turers. But a different story may be 

ld of the hybrid types, for they seem 
to find a fair market at prices that 
must be satisfactory, otherwise grow- 


ers would not continue raising the to- 
bacco 

Several objects are gained in pro- 
ducing tobacco under tent. The cloth 
erves as a windbreak, tends to keep 
out insects, and is invaluable during 
heavy hail storms. Moreover, the 
wrappers grown under cover are gen- 
erally lighter in color. The present 

irket calls for this type wrapper, 


giving a premium therefor. 

In Fla and Ga, close attention is giv- 
en the raising of tobacco under cloth. 
In Gadsden county, Fla, two-thirds the 
total acreage of wrapper leaf last sea- 
on was produced under tent, the to- 
bacce selling at an average of 45c p 


I Decatur county, Ga, shade 
Sumatra last year secured 28c 


g£ 
p gainst 18¢e for sun-grown. There 
? be a very slight decrease in the 
there this season. Some shade 
experimental work in l-a tracts 

been carried on in Ky the past 
eason or two by the American tobacco 
company. However, one grower writes 


the experiment proved too costly 
arrant its continuance, 


Warding Off «Calico”and “Frenching.” 
\ common disease of tobacco in the 
‘t valley Is that known as “calico.” 
sections of the country this 
is called “frenching.” The plants af- 
f exhibit a mottled appearance 
of the leaves, making them veritable 
Li This disease is general 
ighout tobacco growing districts 
turope and Asia, as well as the U 

S, and has long resisted the efforts of 
investigators to discover,.the cause of 
: production. The O exper sta after 
much work on the subject says that 
must class this enemy of tobacco 

ith the common “yellows” of the 
peach and the mosaic of tomatoes and 








um bers. 

\t the exper farm near German- 
town, O, inoculation tests were made 
by various methods. In every case the 
inoculated plants contracted ‘the dis- 
ease after a period varying from one 
to two weeks Blossoms of plants 
were then inoculated in an artificial 
manner, copying insect visitation. No 
evidencs of disease were obtained 
from this method, however. 

Two preventive suggestions are 


l 


made; first, all plants showing dis- 
ease in the plant beds should be 
promptly removed. Second, it will be 


found advisable to destroy the dis- 
eased plants in the field after they are 
taken up. These results were arrived 
at from the evident fact that calico 
or frenching is easily communicated 
from plant to plant. Great care 
should be taken in topping tobacco, 

the fingers serve as agents to in- 
oculated healthy plants. The latter 
should be topped, wormed and suck- 
ered separately and the hands disin- 
fected before passing to the unhealthy 
plants. 


-— 
-_ 


Tobacco Notes. 
NEW YORK. 

CHEMUNG Co—The last tobacco crop 
brought an average of 10c p lb in the 
bdle against 5e in ’03. Not more than 
10% remains on hand. Chemung Co 
will not vary greatly in tobacco acre- 
age in 1905. Parties who are not grow- 
ing tobacco think there is little incen- 
tive to go into the business as the 
farmers already growing tobacco do 
not give very much encouragement. 
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The tobacco seed is sown in the beds 
but the weather early in the month 
was very cold and the sprouted seed 
did not make much progress. The 
weather is better now and we think 
seed will start to growing. The local 
packing houses are running full hand- 
ed and expect to run to May 1i— 
[z. ©. 

STEUREN Co—Recently the weather 
has been unfavorable for the develop- 
ment of young tobacco plants and sev- 
eral growers sustained loss by reason 
of the cold. The acreage will be in- 
creased over last year.—[F. H.D. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

York Co—Around Shenks Ferry 
growers are planning to plant more to- 
bacco this year; the acreage may be 
doubled. Last season’s crop averaged 
7c p lb in the bdle.—[O. L. 


Potatoes Not Closely Marketed. 


Advices from correspondents in 
some of the leading potato sections of 
the east and west indicate that sup- 
plies of table stock in many districts 
are not well cleaned up. Several Mich- 
igan reports indicate that the season 
is normal, and the disposition is to 
restrict the acreage. In some parts of 
that state and Wisconsin sound table 
stock sells as low as 8 to 12 cents per 
bushel f o b and starch factories are 
buying coarser tubers at 12 to 15 cents 
per 100 pounds. Rather than accept 
such prices many farmers are feeding 
liberal quantities of potatoes to live 
stock. 

In parts of northern and eastern 
Pennsylvania, from 10 to 25% of the 
1904 potato crop remains on hand and 
shipping prices rule 2) to 25 cents per 
bushel. Lancaster county growers talk 
of cutting down the acreage. Not for 
six or eight years have potatoes sold 
lower in some New York counties than 
they are at present. Quotations f o b 
shipping stations in the leading potato 
districts of the state average right at 
20 cents per bushel. In parts of On- 
tario, Wayne and Franklin, farmers 
are able to obtain only 15 to 18 cents 
for good table stock. On Long island, 
where they are favored by proximity 
to the New York market, growers are 
now receiving 55 to 60 cents per bush- 
el. In some ‘sections of the Empire 
state farmers appear but little dis- 
couraged at prospects and talk no re- 
duction in acreage. In other sections 
they will cut down the area devoted to 
the crop. It is alleged that the abun- 
dance and comparative cheapness of 
seed petatoes this season will tend to 
stimulate a larger planting than oth- 
erwise might have been done. 

In Aroostook county, Me, it is said 
about 10% of the crop is still available 
for market, compared with 15 to 25% 
in many of the northern and western 
New York counties. Some Maine 
growers believe there will be little if 
any change in the acreage this year. 
Prices for marketable potatoes in the 











For All Leaf Eating Insects 
spray with 


SWIFT’S 


Arsenate of Lead 


Kt will not burn. ft sticks 
ADJUSTABLE and will not wash off. 


Weeder and Cultivator. MADE ONLY bY Tite 
akes sure crops, increases yield. Kills woods, MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 


—— soil, preserves moisture at plant 

feet wide, narrows to 30 ins, Famous Tallock BOSTON, MASS. 

flat tooth (under license). Ask for book of many Be sure and get Swift's. If your dealer 
does not handle it, write direct to us, 


photosraphed field scenes 
of weeder at work, 
LS A A 
RYE THRESHERS= == 
the stra 
Herder Mfg. Co., Box 13, Cobleskill, N.¥. 





KEYSTONE 








KEYSTONE 


for any cultivator. Runs 
on the row, where shovels 
can’t go. Weeds, cultivates, un- 
covers corn, levels, Makescorn 
cultivation complete. Send for _—_ 
lars of W: Cultivato: and 


cersvese FARM MACHINE CO.. 
1N. Beaver Street, York 





Many valuable horses saved. 


Pratts Prepared Fever Powder. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 














Itcontrols the life ofa Spreader. It must a hea 
rough and uneven ground and sustain the yp an ng ma- 
chinery. Perfect construction is ry © +t, frame has 
heavy sills into which the cross sills are held by large tenons, and 
ae =< Come — poses run fromend te end, and help support 


STANDARD MANURE SPREADER 


is the only spreader having three shefts under frame at rear and 
one in front extending entire width. These tie the frame, but their 
most important duty is to give a wide bearing for all gears, prevent- 
ing the cramping and breakage that trouble other spreaders. Lar, 

broad face apron rollers securely pinned and screwed to sill, and twe ehainsinsurea free running a- 

Pron or bottom. Every part of machine {s designed for unusual Strength and simplicity. Strongest wheels. 

Strongest braced cone Strongest beater connections. Non-breakable change of feed mechanism. Sim 

Spreader to operate. On= ‘ever starts entire machine. Endgate lifts easily because moves back 

, lead. then forms a Heod over beater. Insures even spreading. Spreads light and also the heaviest—5 to 35 

peracre. Rabe prevents spreading in bunches. Apron returns automatically. Write for catal jog... 
THE SYANDARD HARROW CO., Dept. A. UTICA, N.Y. 
Mekers of Harrows, Cultivators, Potato Harvesters, ete. 














Ours is the only ; aa 
_ Spreader made 
_Sessing this advantage, 


the A 
and Chain 
below. 


Se 
= as 


is the one to buy. These are among the reasons why: It is the result of 26 years of tinuous Manure 
Spreader making. It covers every requirement A, ——- gy ' the ing of all kinds of ma- 
nure, lime, plaster, ashes, salt, fertilizer, etc., broadcast or in d 8 is thick or thin as wanted. 
Apron returns automatically. Spreads largest load in 3 to 6 TN Svonpest. easiest to load, 

most evenly and has lightest draft. Made in 4 sizes to suit poquirements all sections. All about it 
Much more of value in our free book, “Farm Fertility." Write f 


KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., Sen 32, SYRAGUSE, N. Y. 























county range close to 18 cents | Per = we es Cte 
bushel and starch factories giv Dt = ai . 

35 cents per barrel. dL ~Ss See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
Don’t ——7 Gur 
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ei. ye Shipon30 Days Trial kote 
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CUT THIS AD OUT eet it to us and we will mail you free the most complete catalogue of vehicles ever printed. The cuts 


large, the descriptions are complete and plain, We employ no agents, therefore our prices are the 


lowest ade. Don’t bu hicle 
Ser masa ee pies kad Ba ee indo eee” MARVIN SMITH CO. CHICAGO. ILL. 
eantinnaiennenesmemeneseaatiaainaae — 




















N misses, drops in|tor marker, coverers and 13 ra: 

ah and drills. Wechal-jrear wheel. With 11 tools ter irons and hooks. 180 ft. | min. With 1 stone 
complete $8.50. We ean rope,5 floor hooks, Spull 

planter. hate he will ee save --4 on eny- Wood, steel and Cable track 

+ thing used on @ farm. 


CUT THIS AD OUT stivicsaes Sucve "Seite 
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Steel ivator, 
puis. with . hove? 
spr to 83 inches. 

paoer Sam, —_ 2 
point atsame 


S, peas, gerden seed 
Grinds 6 ft. sickle? in 10] etc, Plants 1 acres a da 
for| Fertilizer attachment $2.75 ¥; 
sickles, $2.78. With 2/ extra. Ifyou want a ma- 
stones for grinding all| chine or implement pioay le 
outfits any lengths. kinds of toois, $3. kind, write for cata! 


MARVIN SMITH CO. CHICAGO. ILL, 
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Southern Edition 


t or Virginia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Flor- 
ida. American Agriculturist aims to 
make thorough study of the needs of 
farmers and planters in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Help us, broth- 
er farmers. Make this your own pa- 
per. Use its pages to discuss the prob- 
lems confronting you. Ask questions. 
Give the “old reliable’? American Agri- 
culturist the benefit of your experi- 
ence. Teel that its pages are yours. 


FLORIDA. 


Annual Session Florida Fruitmen. 





The state horticultural society will 
hold its annual session at Jacksonville, 
May 9-12, 1905. Sec BE. O. Painter has 
sent American Agriculturist the fol- 
lowing interesting program. Fruit 
growers, truckers and others in Flor- 
ida have been sorely tried this season 
and should attend this meeting. The 
annual membership fee is $1, which 
entitles members to a copy of the an- 
nual report. Nothing will be left un- 
done to make this a profitable and suc- 
cessful meeting. For details about 
place of session, hotels and transpor- 
tation write Sec Painter or Pres 
George L. Taber of Glen St Mary. 

Following is the program: Tues- 
day, May 9, 8 p m, meeting called to 


order by Pres George L. Taber; open- 
ing prayer, Rey W. A. Hobson; ad- 
dress of welcome, Judge George M. 


Nolan, mayor of Jacksonville; re- 
sponse for the society, C. T. McCarty; 
report of local committee on arrange- 
ments, C. H. Smith, and the president's 
annual address. The first session 
Wednesday morning will begin at 8.50. 
The following reports of special com- 
mittees will be considered and dis- 
cussed: Pineapples, by Mrs E. E. 
Ankeney of Eldred, Henry Benedict of 
Orlando and C. B. Crockett, Jr, of 
Cocoanut Grove; peaches, plums and 
pears, by J. P. Mace of Lake Helen, 
Cc. L. Peck of Starke and H. F. Hole 
of Fulton; tropical fruits by members, 
and other reports with question box. 
The afternoon session will begin at 2 
o'clock with a report of committee on 
citrus fruits by E. S. Hubbard of Fed- 
eral Point, E. P. Porcher of Cocoa and 
Oo. N. Conner of Tangerine; new fruits 
and revision of catalog by Prof H. H. 
Hume of Raleigh, N C, W. S. Hart of 


Hawks Park and E. N. Reasoner of 
Oneco; diseases, methods of control 


and insects by Prof H. A. Gossard of 
Lake City, A. H. Brown of Manavista, 
John Fabyan of Leesburg, J. E. Corri- 
gan of St Leo, J. J. Beers of Emporia, 
A. B. Harrington of Winter Haven, 


Prof P. H. Rolfs of Miami and the 
president and secretary as ex-officio 
members. 


The evening session Wednesday will 
open at 7.30 with an address to be 
announced later. Prof P. H. Rolfs, 
in charge of the subtropical station 
at Miami, will also deliver an illus- 
trated address. He is an interesting 
speaker and members are always well 
rewarded when they spend an hour 
with Prof Rolfs. The following com- 
mittees will report: yrapes, figs and 
kaki, by H. von Luttichaw of Earl- 
ton, J. H. Garardeau of Montidello 
and J. H. Wyley of Interlachen. Re- 
port on fertilizers and irrigation, by 
Dr Richardson of Tampa, G. W. Leon- 
ard of Hastings and C. W. Butler of 
St Petersburg. 

At the Thursday morning session 
the following will be considered: Ist, 
report of committee on strawberries 
and miscellaneous berries by Dr A. L. 
Scott of Starke, W. C. Steele of Switz- 
erland and Prof F. C. Reimer of Lake 
City; 2, committee on vegetables by 
Cc. G. White of Hastings, F. E. Arm- 
strong of Terra Ceia and E. V. Black- 
man of Miami; 3, address (subject to 
be announced); +4, committee on nut 
culture by J. A. Bair of Palatkg, D. J. 
Andrews of Chipley and J. B. Curtis 
of Orange Hights; 5, transportation by 
F. A. Carroll, W. D. Griffin and I. W. 
Welch, all of Jacksonville. At the af- 
ternoon session new officers will be 


elected, place of next meeting selected 
and the report of the secretary-treas- 
urer and executive committee received. 
The legislative committee will also re- 
port at this session. 

1 


At the evening 





session Prof Rolfs will give another il- 
justrated lecture, after which the com- 
mittee on ornamentals will report. 





Pasco Co—The spring has been very 
favorable for growing crops and there 
has been more than an average rain- 


fall. Fruit trees doing fine and grow- 
ing rapidly. A magnificent crop of 
peaches, which will ripen from May 
5 until Aug. The cold of the past 
winter killed the leaves on _ three- 
fourths of the orange trees, but new 
growth has been made rapidly and 


there may be a fair bloom for a crop. 
Otherwise only one-fourth crop of or- 
anges and grapefruit may be expected. 
Fine crops of Irish potatoes, cucum- 
bers, string beans and Bermuda on- 
ions, which are being shipped on or- 
ders* at good prices. Peaches never 
fail to make a crop here and are 
unusually large and nice this year. 


GEORGIA. 


The Cold Wave Over Georgia. 


The cold wave hit Georgia crops one 





of the severest blows ever known at 
this season. The high wind was the 
saving grace to the peach crop. As it 


is, the north Georgia peach crop is re- 


ported largely killed. The dense foli- 
age was an aid in protecting fruit in 
the main peach belt. Chattahoochee 
valley section of the cotton belt was 


farther advanced with cotton than any 
place and a killing frost occurred 
throughout the territory and immense 
areas of cotton was more or less dam- 
aged and in many instances killed. 


The Ft Valley section, where the 
big peach orchards are located, was 
damaged only from the _ truckers’ 
standpoint, beans and tomatoes were 
killed. W. C. Wright and W.,W. Hen- 
derson, both of whom are large or- 
chard owners, report no harm to 
peaches. Waynesboro, Burke county, 
reports cotton considerably damaged 
and growth greatly delayed. The Au- 


gusta territory suffered extensively on 
account of the large trucking interests. 
Delayed planting helped out Georgia 
cotton. Corn has been damaged sharp- 
ly, and probably the greatest loss will 
be on this score. Much replanting will 
have to be done and the early market 
crop has been set back. The small 
grain crop and pastures have not been 
hurt to ary extent. The cold days pre- 
vailing from the 16th to 18th broke 
all previous April records. The spell 
practically put farming operations on 


a standstill. The whole country is 
watching for the advent of warm 


weather and eager to be at work once 
more, though the cotton situation is 
disgusting in the extreme. 





Houston Co—Not much damage 
done to fruit in this section by the 
frost of April 15. Beans and some 
tomato plants, however, were badly 
killed. Some peaches were hurt by 
a previous frost, but the damage was 
slight and a light crop is promised at 
present. 

Sumter Co—Truck farms and field 
crops suffered great injury from frost 
April 16. Much young corn and cot- 
ton reported killed, and all varieties 
of vegetables more or less damaged. 
It is thought that the peach crop was 
only slightly hurt. 

Fulton Co—It is feared that at least 
75% of the peach crop was killed by 
the frest April 17. Orchards all 
through north Ga have suffered, some 
more than others, and not more than 
one-fourth of an average crop is now 
expected in that section. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Hinds Co—Farm work is all badly 
behind on account of too much rain. 
The most of the work done has been 
on land that was really too wet, often 
with water in the furrows. <A bad 
planting season will mean extra work 
in caring for the crop after it is up. 
The weather seems to be conspiring 
with the farmers in the matter of re- 
duced acreage. The fruit crop as a 
whole will not be as good as last year. 
Peaches do not seem to promise more 
than half a crop. Everything, even 
the grass, grows slowly. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


VIRGINIA. 
Virginia Truckers Tried. 





For some reason, unknown to but 


few, and the few have failed to ex- 
plain, there is danger of frost at or 
near the full moon period in April. 


Truckers in the Norfolk district have 
no fear of summer, because that sea- 
son here is composed of frequent and 
liberal showers and genial sunshine, 
and ‘the crops are seldom injured by 
the weather from middle April to mid- 
dle November. He does not dread the 
autumn, because the fine Indian sum- 
mer weather often lasts to mid Janu- 
ary. Nor does winter have any ter- 
rors for him, because all the winter 
crops standing in the open air are 
hardened, to speak, and come 
through in safety untouched by the 
frost, which during the past unusually 
$ re winter reached as low as 12 de- 
grees above zero on three different 
mornings. It takes a lower degree 
than that to kill cabbage, lettuce, kale 
and spinach, the leading winter crops; 
but when it comes to the fickle, 
changeable springtime, the trucker 
is anxious, for he is not sure what the 
month will do, at least not until after 
full moon. 

The drop in temperature which for 


so 


sev 


some reason usually accompanies the 
full moon, is often given a little lati- 
tude. The cold wave this season came 
April 16-17, doing some damage to 
such trucking crops as potatoes, ber- 
ries and snap beans. Careful esti- 
mates from many sources agree in 
placing the damage sustained by these 
crops at 25% or less. The Norfolk 





only for seed and labor, as the ferti- 
lizer used would be utilized by the re- 


planted crop. 





Roanoke Co—Good outlook for fruit 
of all kinds so far. Plowing* for corn 
has been delayed by bad weather. 
Wheat is showing up better than was 
expected. Several farms have _ re- 
cently been sold for good prices in 
this county. 


Caroline Co—AIl budded 
killed by Feb freeze. Wheat looking 
fine. No corn planted yet. “Strictly 
prime” sun-cured tobacco brings good 
prices, but the common grades very 


peache: 


low. Horses very high and the sup- 
ply far below the demand. rood 
farm work horses bring $) to $100, 
Mecklenburg Co—Great damage 
done by frost April 16. Fruit crop 
thought to have been entirely de- 
stroyed. Tobacco, cabbage and toma- 
to plants also injured. Farmers 


inxious lest early wheat crop has been 
killed. 


Lunenburg Co—It is feared that a 


large portion of the fruit crop was 
destroyed by the recent frost. Early 
vegetables are also thought to have 
been destroyed to a considerable ex- 
tent. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Beaufort Co—Corn planting under 

full headway; acreage will be larger 


than in ’04.. March was favorable fo: 
all farm work and for fruit trees and 
berries. Irish potatoes, where allowed 
to come out, are doing well and mak- 

















LOADING PEACHES AT A TEXAS STATION 


The peach crates used in Texas hold four four-quart baskets. 
made of 4-inch stuff with %-inch ends and middle pieces. 
flaring, so that the top of the crate is wider than the bottom. 


They are 
These are cut 
In peach 


shipping time small shipments to towns in Texas and adjoining states are 
sent by express and at some stations as many as 400 crates are picked up 


by one train. 


trucking belt is almost surrounded by 
salt water. Many inlets or arms of 
the sea penetrate the trucking belt in 
all directions. These waters kept off 
the frost from the farms adjoining 
such bodies of water, so that quite a 
large number of farms are compara- 
tively untouched, and their crops en- 
tirely uninjured. 

The lettuce, cabbage and pea crops 
were not injured at all. Last Satur- 
day’s shipment of kale, spinach, let- 
tuce and radish to northern markets, 
from the Norfolk trucking belt ex- 
ceeded 40,000 packages and half bar- 


rel baskets. The Norfolk strawberry 
crop reaches about 10,000,000 quarts 
per annum, the potato crop 509,000 


barrels, the snap bean crop fully 300,- 
000 half barrel baskets. Only three 
crops were at all damaged and those 
in all probability suffered less than 
25% of loss. If, however, the loss was 
too great in the case of any of these 
crops to justify carrying them through 
they would be plowed up at once and 
other crops planted in their place. The 
loss, practically, in such case being 


The cut shows such a shipment being loaded 


Bullard. 


ing good ¢rrowth for the season. Apr” 
so far has been unfavorable to plant 
growth. Oats, both fall and spring 
sown, are doing well and making rapid 
growth. Farmers are beginning to ex- 
periment with alfalfa and _ clover. 
More peanuts will be planted this year 


at 


than at any previous season,: mainly 
for hog feed. Cotton acreage will be 
decreased. 

Dare Co—May peas up and pros- 
pects for a good crop very pbrigh* 


Trish potatoes coming up very slowly 
owing to wet and cool weather. Farm- 
ers are planting corn and early sweet 
potatoes. Most all fruit trees are in 
bloom. It is feared that the recent 
cold foggy days .have injured the 
peach bloom some, but this cannot 
be verified as yet. 

Plans State Truck Farm—North 
Carolina is soon to have a scientificall: 
conducted test truck farm. . The site 
has been selected for the experimental 
farm, which will be located at Wil- 
lard, 20 miles northeast of Wilminr- 
ton. A committee of the state board 


























agri and a govt expert have been 
engaged @ month in studying the 
available sites and analyzing the soils. 
It was thought at one time that the 
farm would be located near Wilming- 
ton, which had offered a $7000 site 
free. It is designed to make experi- 
ments in truck growing, as well as to 
seek for the most scientific method of 
fighting the insect and other enemies. 





Mecklenburg Co—Truck crops 
greatly damaged by frost of April 16. 


Potato crop in some places ruined. 
Peas and beans killed except where 
protected 

Davie Co—Heavy frost nights of 
April 17-18. Much damage to fruits. 


Early garden truck was damaged too. 
Corn planting is now under full head- 
and an increased acreage is be- 


way 

ing planted. There will still be much 
fruit if no further bad frost comes. 
Wheat and oats very fine. Neither 
was damaged much by frost. Farm- 
ers well up in other work. Clover and 
pastures good, 

Vance Co—Fruit has been damaged 
to a large degree. Very little corn 
has been planted, but probably will be 
shortly Corn crop throughout this 
section will be largely increased. There 
is very little talk of a large cotton 
ucreage, the present prices being so 
low that there will be no profit in 
cotton to the planter. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 





Richland Co—Peach crop badly 
damaged by frost April 16-17. Truck 
was also badly hurt and all tender 
vegetation. 

Charleston Co—No great damage 
done by recent frost. A few cucum- 
be and beans will have to be re- 


planted, but the loSs is not serious. It 
thought that the danger from frost 
in this immediate section is over. 


KENTUCKY. 


Madison Co—Very hard snow storm 





struck this section April 16. There 
has also been a severe frost. Farm- 
ers have work well along, but little 


corn planted yet. 

Peanut Outlook—Dealers in western 
Ky say the existing low price of cot- 
ton will not have the effect of mate- 
rially increasing the peanut acreage 
this season. However, in the eastern 
part of the state curtailing the cotton 
urea may tend to enlarge peanut 
planting to some extent. Generally 
dealers look for a slight increase in 
the total acreage for the state this 
season, although it is yet too early to 
tell exactly what this will amount to. 
So far there has been little or no con- 
tracting for fall delivery of ’05 pea- 
nuts, 

Kenton Co—Fruit has been dam- 
aged some on high land and mostly 
killed along creek valleys. Farm 
work of all kinds is advancing rapidly, 
for there have been but few days when 
the plow was not going. Oat crop about 
all sown and most of the potato crop 
in. Farmers ready to plant corn as 
soon as the weather warms up. Straw- 
cold 


berries were injured by the 
weather. Spring sowing of grass and 
clover promising. Stock hogs are 
scarce and in demand. Lamb crop 
short. Wool mostly sold at 27c p Ib. 


Allen Co—The frost April 17-18 
killed all the fruit or injured it so 
that it will fall off. Potatoes also 
killed. Little corn planted yet. Pas- 


tures fairly good. Oats look well. 


TENNESSEE. 


Hamblen Co—Corn ground practi- 
cally all turned and much of the corn 
is in Meadows show wonderful 
growth recently. Damage to wheat 
and rye the past winter was compara- 
tively small. Oats hurt. More farm- 
ers sow these in spring than formerly. 
All who sowed clover or other grasses 
early, last of Feb or about the middle 
of March, have splendid prospects now. 





DeKalb Co—Farmers far advanced 
with the work of preparing the soil 
and planting their crops. The soil 
worked fine indeed and everything 


that was planted has come forth vig- 
orously and healthy. There was a fine 
prospect for fruit, especially apples, 
pears, strawberries, etc, but the frost 
of April 17 killed most of them. The 
vegetables that could be killed by frost 
were killed also. Wheat is not hurt 
and there is a prospect of a good crop. 
Stock of all kinds bringing good prices 
and in good demand, especially horses 
and mules. 





ALABAMA. 


Etowah Co—But little was done on 
farm during winter months, but farm- 
ers are fairly well up with work now. 
Cotton planting has begun and will be 
completed by, first of May. About 25% 
less will be planted than in ’04. Wheat, 
oats and young clover growing rapidly. 
More corn, peas and potatoes will be 
planted this season than usual. Wheat 
is selling at $1 p bu, corn 60 to T5c, 
oats 5dc. : 








DELAWARE. 


Millville, Sussex Co, April 22—Farm- 
ers are now breaking ground for corn. 
Potatoes are all planted, but the acre- 
age is not as large as last year, on 





account of low prices. Wheat is 
looking well at present, also straw- 
berries. It is thought early strawber- 


ries have been killed by cold weather. 
Wheat $1 p bu, eggs 16c p doz, corn 
50c p bu, white potatoes 3dc. 

Crop Conditions in Delaware—Many 
conflicting reports have come from Del 
and other places about the recent cold 
snap. At the office of A A last week, 
A. N. Brown and G. H. Niver said: 
“The temperature fell to 30 degrees 
at Camden, Kent Co. Kieffer pear 
buds were about half in bloom. Ap- 
ples were just budding. Peach buds 
are evidently all right. As compared 
with last year the season is about ten 
days late and perhaps it would be safe 
to say two weeks. Potatoes are prac- 
tically all planted. None of the vege- 


table crops were hurt by the cold 
spell. Peas and onions are up, cab- 
bage looking fine. We have had 
practically no injury to any -of 
our crops in central Kent Co. 
Sussex Co peaches may have been 
in bloom and _ possibly were hurt 


by the recent freeze. No strawberries 
were in bloom and certainly it was 
not cold enough to hurt them in the 
bud. Peach orchards in our neigh- 
borhood that were properly cared for 
last year, that is those that were spray- 
ed and cultivated, made a good wood 
growth and are set well with peaches, 
and we have a splendid prospect for 
a fine crop. Peach orchards that were 
neglected will have but few peaches 
and in some cases none at all. Pros- 
pects for apples and pears were never 
finer. We have just as fine prospects 
as we have ever known.” 


TEXAS. 


Lavaca Co—The weather since Jan 
has been most unfavorable for farm- 
ing experienced here in five’ years. 
Corn is generally planted here from 
Feb 20 to March 10; cotton from Mar 
1 to Apr 1 and at Apr 10 there was 
still 20% of the corn to put in and but 
very little cotton planted, which crop 
will be reduced 25 to 30%. Potato crop 
fully 50% loss by rain and the rains 
still continue. Stock doing well, but 
not many sales reported. Fruit and 
berry prospects good. 


Montague Co—Wheat and oats are 
making rapid growth free from insect 
pests. Ground in excellent condition. 
Corn growing nicely, but rather a poor 
stand; a large acreage planted; Cot- 
ton planting is now on hand; the acre- 
age will be greatly reduced. Wheat 
$1 p bu, corn 60c, oats 42c, butter 
12%.c p Ib, eggs lle p doz, hay $8, 
poor cattle (stock) $10. horses $50 to 
$100, mules $50 to $150, hogs scarce 
and high. Improved lands from §S to 
$20 p acre; unimproved $5 to $10. 


Beekeepers Meet—At the recent 
quarterly meeting of the Nueces val- 
ley beekeepers’ assn the old officers of 
the assn were re-elected to serve for 
another year, as follows: Pres, DrS. C. 
Phillips; vice-pres, E. R. Jones; sec 
and treas, W. H. Laws; committee on 
freights, E. R. Jones, W. . Laws, 
Will Atchley. The board of directors 














AMONG THE FARMERS 


of the Tex honey producers’ assn re- 
cently held a meeting at Floresville 
and authorized the mer, L. B. Wise- 
man, to buy and sell honey this sea- 
son. The prospects for a large honey 
crop are very good. The honey crop 
last year was almost a complete fail- 
ure, but it is believed that this year 
will be an exceptionally favorable one 
for the producer. 


Grayson Co—Wheat and oats look 
fine. Corn two weeks late on account 
of wet weather. Cotton only one- 
quarter planted. Gardens very fine. 
Farmers raise more garden stuff every 
year. This is getting to* be a better 
vegetable country all the time. Fuel 
timber is becoming exhausted and peo- 
ple have begun to burn coal. 


Hopkins Co—The winter was very 
severe in this section, but wheat did 
not kill out to any extent. Ground 
evry wet this spring. The corn acre- 
age will be increased about 5% this 
season. Most of the marketable beef 
cattle have been shipped out and few 
are being fed now. More breeding 
sows on hand than last year at this 
tume, 


Navarro Co—Crop conditions are 


mixed. About all the corn crop has 
been planted and is four weeks late. 


Some cotton has been planted, but 
only a small per cent of wheat. Oats 
and wheat looking weak. Alfalfa 


crop good. 
Gonzales Co—Many parts of this 


county needs rain. About 20% more 
county need rain. About 20% more 


condition. Cotton is being brought to 
a stand. Rainfall about normal. Corn 
and cotton good stands; a light rain 
now would be beneficial. 

Milam Co—AIl farm work is behind 
because of continued rains. Ninety 
per cent of the corn planted and most 
of it up; 25% of cotton planted, and 
little up. Radishes and spinach being 
shipped to northern markets. Alfalfa 
hay of excellent quality is ready for 
market and is taken readily in local 
markets, at $15 p ton. A good Irish 
potato crop is promised; much atten- 
tion is given to this crop. 


CALIFORNIA. 





Sutter Co—Crops of all kinds are 
doing fine. Farmers were afraid the 
fruit crop was injured by recent heavy 
rain, but it looks now as if the yield 
would be heavy. Stock of all kinds 
doing well and feed was never known 
to be any more abundant. Horses 
and mules advancing in price. Cattle 
firm, with hogs and sheep somewhat 
lower. Weather warm. 


Lassen Co—The prospects in general 
are excellent for Lassen Co crops. 
Stock also in fine condition. Winter 
wheat came through in excellent shape 
and got a good start this spring. Corn 
acreage will be increased 25%. An 
average number of sheep on feed, but 
not as many cattle as a year ago by 
79%. Usual number of breeding sows 
Kept. 

Stanislaus Co—Good outlook for 


crops, especially wheat and barley. A 
great deal of irrigation going on. This 


county will produce anything with 
water and a great deal of water is 
being secured now. Horses, cattle, 


mules, sheep and hogs doing fine, as 


feed is plentiful. 

Monterey Co—Late rains have dam- 
aged the apricots considerably, al- 
though it is rather early to tell just 
how many will drop. Oats and barley 
not looking as well as they should, 


considering the fine winter we have 
had. Corn planting just commenced. 
Early potatoes looking fine, also 
wheat. 

Santa Clara Co—Everything is 
showing up fine. The cold after the 
last rains did no damage, although 


it was greatly feared that some of the 
fruit would be injured. It was late 
in the season for a freeze, but farmers 
came out safely. Apricots are such a 
heavy crop that they are having to 
thin them out already, probably more 
than half will have to be removed. 


Sonoma Co—No hops have been 


planted in the western part of this 
county for 20 years. There is quite a 
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large hop field on the Russian river 
north of Occidental. They are doing 
well and are of good quaiity. About 
15 acres of this crop will be put in 
this spring in Colman valley, about 
two miles west of Occidental. 


ARKANSAS. 





Faulkner Co—Ground 
plenty of moisture to 
good start this spring. Corn acreage 
will be 10% larger than last season. 
Usual number of hogs being prepared 
for market, also same number of cat- 
tle on feed as last year. 


Baxter Co—Not much planting done 
as yet, but corn is being put in and 
land prepared for cotton. More corn 
and less cotton, more peas, potatoes, 
beans and fodder crops will be put in 
than ever before. 


Boone Co—Weather very cool and a 
killing frost feared if change does not 
take place soon. Farmers have com- 
menced planting corn and the bulk of 
the corn crop will be put in before 
May 1. 


contains 
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Crop Progress in the Dark District. 


JOHN M. FOSTER, TENNESSEE. 





As compared with last season indl- 
cations point to a reduction in the to- 
bacco acreage, although reports have 
gone out to the contrary. The dark 
tobacco district of Ky and Tenn is 
nearly all covered by planters who area 
members of the Dark tobacco district 
planters’ protective assn. The boards 
of directors of the various counties in 
the assn have requested the planters 
to reduce their crops in accord to the 
following scale: 

Seven and one-half acres for the 
first 50 a of land and 2% a for every 
other 50 a or fraction thereof the 
planter owns. This’ will allow the 
small farmer who owns but Wa 
or less of land, if he so desires, to 
plant as much as 7% a of tobacco. 
It is thought that this scale will very 
materially reduce the crops of the 
larger landowners. The scale in the 
counties of the Clarksville district is 
being rapidly agreed to in writing by 
the planters. 

This scale does not require the 
planter to plant as much as it men- 
tions, but merely not to plant over this 
stipulation of acreage. The assn is 
regularly and properly incorporated 
by law for the sole purpose of self- 
preservation according to law against 
the ruinous policy of tobacco combi- 
nation commonly known as the tobac- 
co trust. A short time ago the assn 
made a sale of tobacco at S@l‘%c p 
Ib, this being leaf of the same char- 
acter that a year ago the trust forced 
out of our people in the dark tobacco 
district at 4c p lb. The assn is ready 
and willing to sell to all purchasers 
our tobacco for a just, reasonable and 
fair price according to grade. 
= 


Additional Tobacco Notes. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
PERSON Co—Not over 10% of the '04 
tobacco crop remains on hand. Acre- 
age in this belt will show up favor- 
ably with last year. The season is late 





and farmers are behind with their 
work. This month has proved very 
wet. The ‘4 crop hereabouts aver- 


aged growers about 8c p Ib.—T[J. S. C. 

WATAUGA Co—This is not a devel- 
oping tobacco county, hence I do not 
look for a full acreage this year. The 
last crop realized an average of about 
jc p lb, compared with not over 5c in 
’05.—[J. C. R. 

sANCASTER CO—Tobacco crop of ‘04 
al) sold and in the hands of the buy- 
ers, the Am cigar co being the main 
purchaser. With the exception of a 
few parties who hauled frosted tobac- 
co to the warehouse, no trouble was 
experienced between purchaser and 
seller. The acreage for ‘05 will ex- 
ceed that of the previous season, owing 
to better prices having been realized 
hy raisers than before. Seedbeds have 
all been started and young plants are 
looking well, but make slow growth on 
account of recent cold weather. Main 
crop will consist of seedleaf; very little 
Havana seed has been sown.—I[C. H. 








| 
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[16] 
Neutrality Question Settled. 


Fears have been dispelled lest trou- 
ble arise in the far east over the al- 
leged violation of neutrality on the 
part of France. The presence of Vice- 
Admiral Rojestvensky’s fleet in the 
French waters of Kamrauh bay be- 
yond the 24-hour limit, called forth 
a vigorous protest from Japan. It was 
alleged that French waters were be- 
ing used as a base of operations, and 
that there was no reason why the Jap- 
anese should not sail hither and en- 
gage the Russians in a naval fight. 
France is believed to be innocent of 
intentional breach of neutrality, 
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any 
as Japan’s reminder was_ speedily 
acted upon. The Russian minister 


was notified of the embarrassment to 
which France was subjected by the 
incident, with the result that Rojest- 
vensky immediately put to sea. 

No battle between the fleets has been 
reported, though there are rumors of 
an engagement of the Russian squad- 
ron with Japanese scout ships just 
outside of Kamrauh bay. Whither 
Admiral Rojestvensky’s fleet is bound 
is not known. 





Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The island of Crete is now clam- 
oring for union with Greece. Prince 
George of Greece, the high commis- 
sioner of the powers, has made offers 
of reasonable reforms, but dissatisfac- 
tion with his regime has sent the Cre- 
tans into a state of revolt. A greater 
degree of independence is thought 
possible under a formal union with 
Greece. It is thought that Greece 
will not consider the union. 





Owing to the steady growth of West 
point, Sec Taft of the war depart- 
ment, has deemed it advisable to 
transfer entire control of the academy 
from the military secretary to the 
general staff. This will make the 
cadets seem more than ever an active 
part of the army. 





abuse of the mails 
for fraudulent schemes is claiming 
much of Postmaster Gen Cortel- 
you’s attention. He has instructed the 
inspectors to be doubly watchful from 
now on, in order that the department 
may root out this evil which it has 
to contend with. No less than five 
fraud orders were issued one day last 
week. 


* The continued 





The Italian parliament has decided 
to again establish government owner- 
ship of all the railroads in Italy, and 
passed a bill to that effect. Up to 20 
years ago the railway system in that 
country was run by the government; 
since then the roads have been leased 
to private companies. The present 
move toward government control was 
the occasion for a strike of the rail- 
road men because the bill demanded 
the dismissal of strikers and contained 
no arbitration clause. The strike was 
rather ineffective, as the government 
maintained a firm attitude and allow- 
ed no impediment of the bill. The 
trouble was brought to an end by the 
promise of Premier Fortis to study 
some scheme for settling differences 
between railroad men and their em- 
ployers, and the agreement that if the 
strike ceases promptly there will be 
no dismissals. 





Joseph Jefferson, the dean of the 
American comedy stage, died Sunday 
at Palm Beach, Fla. 





Senator Orville H. Platt of Connec- 
ticut died last week at his country 
home in Washington, Ct. His career 
in the senate was a long one, dating 
from 1879, but memory will attach it- 
self to his name chiefly because of the 
famous “Platt” amendment, a quali- 
fication to Cuban independence, made 
by the United States. This amend- 
ment was introduced by Senator Platt, 
though Elihu Root, secretary of war 
at the time, is generally believed to 
have been its author. 





The socialists in Russia have planned 
an elaborate program of May day 
demonstrations throughout the empire 
for May 14. Labor parades and meet- 
ings will be held in every Russian city 
and resolutions on desired reforms 
loudly proclaimed. This manner of 





NEWS--MARKETS 


gaining attention from imperial circles 
is not sanctioned by many of the re- 
form party, who would use more mod- 
erate methods. The leaders of these 
demonstrations promise no rioting if 
they are unmolested by the police. St 
Petersburg is taking an ounce of pre- 
caution, however, and calling hence 
additional Cossacks to guard the city 
against anticipated disturbances, 





Immigration records were broken in 
New York Friday of last week, when 
9675 steerage passengers, the largest 
number ever landed in a day, were 
passed in quarantine. On the same 
day the Hamburg-American line 
steamer Pennsylvania brought to New 
York a record-breaking cargo of 3086, 
including cabin and steerage. No sin- 
gle vessel has ever carried such a load 
of passengers before. 





The determination of Newfoundland 
to exclude American fishermen from 
bait provileges because of the failure 
of the Hay-Bond reciprocity treaty, 
may be of some commercial value to 
Nova Scotia. The Newfoundland act 
has no effect in Canada, and there is 
nothing to prevent Nova Scotia from 
selling bait to fishermen from _ the 
United States. It has been proposed 
that a large bait freezer be established 
at North Sydney, N S, to supply the 
needs of the fishermen, 





The New York law limiting the 
hours of work in the bakeries in that 
state has been pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by the United States supreme 
court. Such a law is declared an un- 
reasonable and unnecessary interfer- 
ence with the rights of the individual 
to his personal liberty, as it prohibits 
a man from working extra hours, 
when perhaps circumstances demand 
that he should in order to earn enough 
to support his family. The right of 
contract between employer and em- 
ployee is put beyond police power. 





The alleged body of Admiral John 
Paul Jones, the famous founder of the 
United States navy, has been found 
in the old St Louis cemetery in Paris, 
according to Embassador Porter. 
Finding congress lacking in enthusi- 
asm to provide funds for the under- 
taking, Mr Porter made the search 
at his own expense. It is proposed to 
bring the body of this naval hero to 
America, and place it in the national 
cemetery at Washington. 


Potato Market Outlook. 








The strong effort of Col potato 
growers this season to secure better 
rates to Atlantic markets and compete 
there with Mich, N Y and Me stock 
has not proved successful. However, 
Col shippers have turned attention to 
the Pacific coast states. In the latter 
section potatoes are reported to be 
moving with fair freedom, but at low 
prices. Best Col table stock commands 
$20 p ton in Wash; domestic stock 18 
@21 and seed potatoes 25. 

The first carload of potatoes for the 
season left Hastings, Fla, last week 
and from now on the movement 
should progress rapidly. Some tracts 
will go 60 bbls to the acre. The Hast- 
ings output is estimated at 500 cars 
or 80,000 bbls. 

At New York, prices varying with 
receipts, the latter continuing ample. 
Good westerns sell at $1@1.25 p 180 
Ibs. Me stock 1@1.15 p bag, Fla 4@ 
6.50 p bbl. 

At Boston, an abundance of north- 
ern potatoes offered; prices low and 
market depressed. Me stock 85c p bu. 

At Chicago, prices still further 
sagged under the weight of heavy sup- 
plies. <A reaction, however, resulted in 
part of the loss being recovered. 
Choice northern Burbanks and Rurals 
22@24c p bu, coarse stock 16@18c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
emy butter 34c p Ib, cheese 12%@ 
131%4¢, eggs 17%c p doz, fowls 14@15c 
p lb 1 w. spring chicks 35@38c ea, 
ducks 15@17c. Apples $1.25@2.50 p 
bbl, potatoes 30@36c p bu, onions 90c 
@1, spinach 75c@1 p bbl, kale 50@65c, 
asparagus 15@40¢c p beh. Loose hay 
60@7T5e p 100 Ibs, straw 75@S85c. 








It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


At Chicago, the rapid hardening in 
cattle prices as fully outlined by this 
paper last week resulted in shippers 
crowding the market supplies. Una- 
ble to withstand the effects of the en- 
larged offerings, prices weakened to 
some extent. However, the decline was 
not sufficient to be pronounced and 
the general market proved to be in a 
healthy condition. Eastern shippers 
bought freely and cattle showing long 
feeding brought $6.50@6.75 p 100 Ibs. 





Fancy native steers .......$6.50@ 6.75 
Inferior to medium....... +.00@ 50 


1 
( 


- 


Fair to good butcher cows. 2.50@ 
Cutters and canners....... 1.25@ 
Com’on to ex butcher bulls. 2.50@ 
Feeders, good to choice.... 3.7T5@ 
Plain to choice stockers.... 2.85@ 
CBIVOR. 6ie0ena's icnce. Oe 
Milch cows, p head .......29.00@350.00 

Distillery fed stock was in request, 
bulls selling up to $4.75, the highest 
price of the year. The market for 
canners and cutters was relatively less 
firm than that for cattle in fine flesh. 
It is interesting to note that retail and 
wholesale prices for meat the past few 
weeks have advanced far more pro- 
portionately than have prices for live 
catle. 

The hog market lost some of the 
firmness last noted in these columns. 
Receipts at Chicago for the first three 
weeks in April aggregated close to 
400,000 head, and showed a substan- 
tial increase over the same period last 
year. Tops dropped down to around 
$5.60 and bulk of sales 5.85@5.45 p 100 
Ibs. General hog prices are ranging 
25@40c higher than a year ago and 
about 1.50 p 100 lbs lower than two 
years ago. 

No plethora of choice lambs could 
be detected, but the tendency of prices 
was toward a lower level. This could 
but be expected at this season of the 
year, however. Native lambs are ar- 
riving nearly all shorn. Fair to fancy 
kinds are bringing $6@6.50 p 10° Ibs, 
spring lambs commanded 6@7.25, 
wooled Colorados 7.50@7.75, shorn 
wethers 5@5.40, ewes 4.50@5.10, bucks 
and culls 3@4. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
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STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
Wheat Cc Oats 

Cash or Spot} —————_ | —— 2 A i 
«F-19058 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 
Chicago.....]1.93 | 98 | .47',| .49',| .30 | .37 

New York...|1.01 [1.05 60 -56 -35'.] 44% 
Boston......) — _ 58'.| 63 0 
Toledo ......]1.01 | .9834] .491,| .51%, 42 
St Lounis.....] .93 | .9649) .47 | .46', 41 
Min’p’lis.... 1.00 93 44 50 |. 37 
Liverpool... 1.05 } -- 60 | 61 _— 

At Chicago, wheat values, as a 

whole, were measurably well sus- 


tained. This relates to everything out- 
side the congested May delivery, where 
frice changes were violent, with evi- 
dences that the deal had been aban- 
doned, or transferred to a later month. 
July was in fair demand at near- 
ly a recent range, around &5@8S8c 
p bu, with Sept 81@S83c. Operators 
are closely watching crop conditions, 
and these considered highly favorable, 
with only occasional hints to the con- 
trary. Foreign advices were without 
important influence. The novelty, and 
this is highly encouraging, is the 
increased business with Japan, which 
is buying American flour much more 
liberally. 

Those behind May wheat found it 
impossible to maintain prices, which 
broke sharply last week 16c a bu or 
more, followed by indifferent recovery. 
May went from $1.15 to 92%c, subse- 
quently picking up a little. 

Only moderate interest was mani- 
fested in corn, prices nearly steady, 
leaning toward easiness. Speculative 
trade was dull much of the time. The 
work of corn planting is progressing 
rapidly and pushing northward under 
favorable climatic conditions. No 
2 mixed corn in store was quotable 
around 471%,@48c p bu, May delivery 
substantially same level, Sept 47%c. 

The oats market was easy without 
being especially weak. Cash demand 
was fairly good, mostly on home ac- 
count. May oats and the standard 
grade in store remained close to 30c p 
bu, a fraction above and below that; 








Sept and new crop delivery 20@29 \%c. 


No new feature appeared in rye, 
which remained at a comparatively 
high level when placed beside wheat. 
Offerings were small, orders few and 
business dull. No 2 in store was quot- 
able around 78c p bu, and f o b SU@ 
82c. 

Barley last week proved an excep- 
tion to most of the cereals, averaging 
firm to a shade higher, market 
throughout moderately active. Feed 
barley 36@40c p bu, common to choice 
malting 42@50c. 

Grass seeds were in fair demand on 
spring orders, and this helped a quiet 
market. Timothy sold on the basis of 
$2.90 p 100 lbs for prime cash or Apr 
delivery, with Sept new crop delivery 
nominally 3.25. Clover was held steady, 
contract prime quotable at l4c p Ib, 
offerings quite small. Common to 
choice hungarian was salable at 1.25@ 
1.50 p 100 Ibs, ordinary and German 
millet 1.25@1.75. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat $1.01 
p bu in elevators. The movement of 
corn through this port for export is 
promising. No 2 mixed in elevator 


is quotable at 60c p bu. Mixed oats 
35@35%ec, No 2 white 36c, elipped 


white 387@39c. Rye 80c nominal, feed- 
ing barley 48@49c, malting 56@b0c, 
malt 60@65c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

According to the apple shippers’ 
assn, holding of applesinthe US this 
month are about the same as a yeur 
Some N Y dealers, however, say 
stocks are lighter than this time last 
spring. Owing to the cold spring hold- 
ing back the early fruit movement, it 
is hoped that the demand for apples 
will rule more satisfactory the next 
few weeks. However, the export sea- 
son is now nearly over, a factor to be 
reckoned ,with. At London and Liver- 
pool, good Baldwins sold for $3@3.75 
p bbl, at Hamburg 3@4.30. 

At New York, market does not dis- 
play any strength. Spitz fetch S2@ 
5.00 p bbl, Spy do, Ben Davis 1.50@ 
2.75, Baldwins and Greenings 1.50@4. 


At Boston, finer grades selling a lit- 





ago. 


tle better. Russets §$1.75@2.50 p bbl, 
Baldwins 1.50@2.25, Spys 1.50@3.50. 
Beans. 
At New York, market about steady. 


Marrows bring $2.50@2.90 p bu, pea 
1.65@1.75. 
Dressed Meats. 

At New York, lambs plentiful and 
prices shaded a trifle last week. Good 
to choice command S$6@7 ea, inferior 
3@4. Calf receipts large and mar- 
ket only steady. Fey light 9@9%c p 
Ib. hogs 7% @8%c, medium swine 6% 
@7 ce. 

Eggs. 

Less buoyancy is noted to the erg 
situation. Receipts have poured into 
N Y and Boston in an unprecedented 
manner and Chicago's offerings are 
proving most heavy. Compared with 
last year, supplies show general in- 
creases. The demand from storage in- 
terests is still extensive, but the mas- 
sive receipts are having a tendency to 
undermine the hopefulness of many 
operators. Receipts at N Y of late 
have been running about 150,000 cs: p 
week. As consumption ranges only 
70,000 cs p week, the remainder goes 
into storage. 

At New York, market overburdened 
with fair to poor eggs. Choice west- 
erns bring 17%@18c p doz, southwest- 
erns 15% @16%ce, nearby 20@2I1c, duck 
eggs 25@35c, goose eggs 50c. 

At Boston, receipts since April 1 
have been about double those the 
same period last year. Western eggs 
bring 17%@18c p doz, southerns 15@ 
1l7c, duck eggs 30@32c, goose 65@75c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

The April cold wave that struck 
many sections of this country did 
much damage. Dealers claim loss to 
fruit and truck crops of the Carolinas, 
Ga, Ala and Tenn alone will reach 
$1,000,000. Elsewhere in this paper 














. 


found outline of fruit condi- 


The season’s first offering of Cal 
arrived at Phila recently and 
strictly fcy price of $100 
initial shipment 
regarded as 


herries 
brought the 
p bx Last year the 
fetched $70, which was 
sel sational. 

At , York, the 
or ey movement of 
from the Carolinas in carload iots, 
‘oy fruit commands 25@30c p at. 
anberries nominally $4@6 p bbi. 

Hay and Straw. 
Considerable quantities of hay are 
from the port of N Y to Cuba. 


season is at hand 
strawberries 


tly a 100-ton consignment was 
ted. This is helping the local 
tion slightly. Reports say clover 


cleaned up in the 
Hudson 
g busi- 


pretty well 
re state and the west. 
barges are now doing a bi 
in hay. 

At New York, market shows no, or 
‘ nprovement. Prime timothy is 
table up to $16@17 p ton, fcy clov- 
mixed 15@16, rye straw 17@18, 

at and oat 10@11. 

Maple Sugar. 

of pure sugar at some 
rkets in southern N E is pro- 
d Many receivers who last 
vere handling fair supplies, say 
ey are getting very little genuine 
r so far this season, and claim 
vate advices are bespeaking a 
ike. At some Ct valley points 
better is paid for fine 


carcity 


N Y state dept of agri has in- 
active campaign against the 
idulterated maple syrup. 
sures showed as high as 50% 
article 


Re- 


up and glucose in the 

l as the pure product. 

, York, offerings show a wide 

e i quality. In wholesale lots 

xl colored 1-lb bricks realize 12%c 
ith common at S@0c. 

Mill Feeds. 

\t New York, reports of a lighter 

it * mill feeds in the northwest 

to give the market here a firm- 

City bran in bulk $19.50@ 

middlings 22.50, red dog 2 


onseed meal 26, linseed oil 

Onions. 
thin a period of 10 days about 
SO,000 cra of Bermuda onions 
] i at the port of N Y, seliing 





ly at $1.50@2 ign- 
t of several sacks of 
tht 3.25. Prices are now 
er than above named. 
\t New York, choice ’04 domestics 
fair request and steady; inferior 
dull. Reds and ye llows $2.25@ 


p cra. A con 
Egyptians 
tending 


> p bbl, white 1@2 p cra. Havana 
l ’p cra. 
Poultry. 
It is believed by N Y poultry deal- 
€1 that the propwosed bill before the 


lature restricting the sale of un- 
poultry is for this session a 
d issue. It failed to be acted upon 
the regular agri committee and 
referred to a special cominittee 
Which it is hoped will turn down the 
sure, 
\t New York, 


( Vil 


western fowls 15@14e 
p lb d w, turkeys 17@1!'c, broilers 18@ 
sic, ecapons 20@22c, ducks 15@16c, 
£ e 12@13c, roosters 10@10%ec 
s $2@2.75 p doz, Phila broilers, 
17@z2c p lb dw. Desir- 

roasting chickens in moderate 

ry and more could be handled ad- 

susly. Live chickens and fowls 
t1,c p Ib, roosters %@10c, tur- 
keys 15@16c, ducks TO@S80c p pr, geese 
S@LT7 


? ed sizes, 





toh 
At Boston, dressed stock a shade 
ier. Dressed fowls command 14@ 
141, > p lb, broilers 16@22c, ducks 14@ 
Ibe, tacheve 18@2lce. Live fowls 14@ 

At Chicago, quotations ruled a shade 
easier than last noted in these col- 
umns. However, sellers have little 
complaint to offer at prevailing prices. 
Live geese $5@7 p doz, turkeys l4c p 
lb, fowls 12@1: ic, roosters 8@9c, ducks 
13@l4e, broilers 14@16c. 

Vegetables. 

Importing turnips into the U § this 
year from Ireland has proved disas- 
trous. For the past 2 or 3 weeks the 
demand has grown apathetic and thou- 
Sands of bags of Irish turnips were 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


abandoned at the N Y docks rather 
than stand the duty of 25% ad va- 
lorem. N Y quotations are now 20@ 
50c p bag. 


Reports from trade channels say 


that in the “peninsula” comprising 
the important canning states of Md, 


N J and Del, the acreage of: sugar 
corn and tomatoes will be reduced this 
season. Growers claim there is nv 
profit in growing the latter for $6@ 
6.50 p ton, the price offered by pack- 
ers. Similar conditions are reported 
in some sections of southern Ind. 

Canners in Berks Co, Pa, are report- 
ed to be paying $10@12 p ton on con- 
tract for ’05 sweet corn, $8@10 for to- 
matoes and $2 p 100 Ibs for string 
beans. 


At New York, the market for cab- 
bage is slightly improved. Danish 


White is quotable at $15@20 p ton, new 
cabbage $1.75@4 p cra, leeks $1.50@4 p 
100 behs, carrots and beets $1@4, gar- 
lic SG@7, oyster plants $2@4, parsley 
$3@4, rhubarb $2@4, shallots $1@2, 
scallions $1@1.50, cress $1@2. Toma- 
toes $1.50@4.50 p carrier, turnips 75c@ 
$1 p bbl, squash $1.25@1.50, spinach 
BU@t5e. String beans $1.50@2.75 p 
bskt, romaine $2@4.50, peas $1@1.75, 
peppers $1.25@2 p carrier. Parsnips 
$1@1.25 p bbl, okra $2@3 p carrier, 
kale 106N0c p bbl, kohlrabi $2@5 p 
100 be horse-r i\dish $3@6 p 100 Ibs, 
egg p! ants S$2@3.7) p bx, escarol and 
chicory $3@4 p bbl, celery 30@90c p 
doz, brussels sprouts 10@2Uc p qt, as- 
paragus $2@5.50 p doz bchs, sweet po- 
tatoes $2.50@4 p bbl. Hothouse cukes 
GOc@S1 p doz, lettuce 25@75c, mush- 
rooms 30@60c p lb, tomatoes 15@30c, 
mint 30@60c p doz bchs, radishes $1@ 
2 p 100 behs. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston 
@33% 33 31 


yh tet Od 
Oo. othe 


04, .22%,@23 20%@21% 22% @23 
703..24 @24% 24%@25 24 @24% 


The surplus of milk in the middle 
months has continued large, and prices 
well maintained, with but few excep- 


tions. There promises to be an in- 
creased surplus on the Chicago mar- 
ket this year over previous seasons, 


The highly favorable spring has had 
its effect upon the output and the milk 
surplus is constantly growing. Spec- 
ulators have already opened on June 
cmy, bidding 2lc p Ib; of course this 
means a relatively higher basis at N Y 
and Boston. 

At New York, conditions last week 
favored a further hardening in prices. 
Fey cmy brought 33@33%c p Ib, dairy 
26@29c. Dealers believed the market 
was topheavy, however, and with more 
butter offered a recession of values 
might not be unlikely. A car of new 
butter arrived from Cal last 
week and sold well. 

New York—aAt Albany, 
@30c p 1b, prints 30@31c, 
2e.—At Syracuse, 
2S@20e, 


grass 


emy_tubs 29 
dairy 28@ 
tubs 27@28c, prints 
dairy 25@27c.—At Rochester, 
tubs 33e, prints S4e, dairy 27@28c¢e.— 
At Puffalo, tubs 31@52c, dairy 28@30c. 
At Boston, buyers have fought high 
prices but the situatiog was in favor 
of sellers. Good northern dairy in re- 
quest at 26@29¢ p 1b, fine emy 33c. 

Chio—At Cincinnati, emy tubs 30@ 
Sic p lb, dairy 18S@22c.—At Columbus, 
tubs prints 33e, dairy 15@22¢c.— 
At Cleveland, prints 33%4@35c, tubs 
30% @33e, dairy 26@2S8c. 

At Chicago, the sustained strength of 
the butter market in view of the ad- 
vanced season proved notable. Changes 
are now likely to occur at any time, 
however. Extra cmy reached 8lc p Ib, 
dairy 26@28c. 


The Cheese Market. 

At New York, some new cheese 
coming and selling at 114%@12c p Ib. 
Old cheese in request at 14@14%c for 
fc. Supplies generally light and this 
fact is largely instrumental in holding 
up prices, 

At Boston, market holding steady, 
although demand is not energetic. Best 
f c cheddars 14%c p lb. 

At Chicago, the small size of stocks 
tended to maintain prices at a period 
when many were looking for a drop. 
Twins and daisies 14%c p Ib. 
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or sater 
offered by the 
the buyer's « 
feature of 


xpense, 
separator 
has already 
to be overwhelmingly 
separator or 
been, the DE LAVAL 
today universally 
of the entire world to be 
prosperity, and the 


his own li: 


Rancoien & Canal Sre., 
CHICAGO. 
$238 Fusert Sreeer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

8 & 11 Deum Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





creaming sys 
CREAM SEPARATOR is 
recognized in every 
the very 
inexperienced separator buyer who 
overlooks this long established fact simply stands in 
cht and disregards 
Write today for catalogue and other particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, TOR 


NEW YORK. 


INSURE YOUR 
1905 MILK PROFITS 


by purchasing a 


DE LAVAL GREAM SEPARATOR. 


Any one who has cream to separate can find no greater 
insurance of his 1905 milk profits than is 
use of a DE 
DE LA) AL is not an experiment to be tried out at 
but its practicability in 
efficiency, 
skimming, durability, simplicity and 
been demonstrated by 
superior to 


LAVAL machine. The 
every 
including clean 
ease of operation, 
600.000 users 
other 
always 


over 
that of any 
tem. As it has 


civilized country 


“key stone” of dairy 


his own best interests. 


*2t VYouvace Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75 & 77 Yor« Street, 
ONTO. 

248 McDermor Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 

















AT TWO-THIRDS RETAIL PRICE 


When you buy a carriage or harness from our factory you give ustwo -thirds 


the sum you would pay the dealer. 
Weare the onl 


The remaining one-third is your profit. 
i, house in the state of Ohio selling direct to the customer who 
actually manufacture the vehicles and harness they o“er for sale. 


We can 


and do sella high grade class of work at a great saving to the purchaser, and 


our liberal 
Offset by redaction of quality 
fied customer who purchases a carriage 
both ways. W rite 4 


aarantee carries Wi th it abundant evidence that pices are not 
Weabsolutely refund money to any dissatis- 
wv harness from us and pay freight 
or free catalogne show i styles and explaining our plan. 


We have thousands of testimonials from satisfied customers. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 



























The Star Book 


fells you things you want to know 
\ @bous the value, care and utility of 
windmills, A good old fashioned, come ¢ 


mon sense talk about a matter that 
is 








m ePeseRE FREE 
Pam TEL PHONE 
Our farm telephones are the best—never get out of order. 
Connect farms with cities, the depot, the doctor and your 
neighbors. Keep you posted on market prices and the world’s 
happenings. Send name for 30 devs trial offer. Standard 
Telephone & Eleciric Co., 808 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
Editorial Page. 
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Kia Ste ROAD 


new plan and 
wonderful oft with 
our 1905 ca < sent 
— for ~~ asking. 
—~_} Favrerite ¢ ©. Mtx. Co, 
1418 Day fon Block, 
Cincinnati,O. Inc. 
oe, 











“Corn Is King.” Its wonderful 
ly develo in the newest and 


| “MODERN SILAGE METHODS.” 


” entirely new and practical work on Silos, their ¢ 
struction and the ess =r, filling, to which is added 
complete and reliable information regarding Silage and 
its composition; feeding and a wemadies’ on rations, 
being a Feeders’ and Dairymens’ Guide. 

{— Advantages of the Silo. 7 m » Make Silage. 
insilage ¢ the 7 eeding Silage. 


lities practical: 
Silage work; 











THE SILVER VER Mire. iva c0., 












A 30 years test 
Pratts Animal Regulator. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30ycars old, 
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PURE WHITE [EAD 


Before you paint this Spring, let 
us send you, free of charge, a 
copy of our booklet "What Paint 
and Why." It tells the truth 
about house-paint and shows why 
no other paint can compare with 
PURE White Lead in service 
or in cheapness. Incidentally, it 
shows how to tell the strictly 
PURE White Lead from the 
many adulterated brands, some of 
which are labeled" Pure." 


Write our nearest office for the booklet. 
It costs nothing and contains information 
of value to every house-owner. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Largest makers of White Lead in the world 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis 


National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburg 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 


Great Settler 
Las 


IN THE——— 
scanaba and Ford River Valleys. 

We want to get into immediate touch with 
20,000 men who want to own farms. We want 
only settlers. Men who will come to stay. To 
these we willsell rich new land, near sure, quick 
markets and with good railroad facilities, at 
from $65 to $10 por acro. 

If you want a farm, come and see this land, 
Special low rates from nearly every part of the 
United States and free transportation over our 
own lines. No expense while looking over 
lands. Prices will surely advance, so don’t 
wait. Write today and we will send you maps 
and full particulars. 

DANIEL WELLS, Land Commissioner, 
The I. Stephenson Oo., The Ford River Lumber Co., Escanabs 

nd Lake Superior Railroad Co. 
12 Wells Streot, Wells, Michigan. 


[:Anex RANCHIE: 


in San Diego Co. the 
Southern County of 


CALIFORNI 


Writefor our Free Booklet “The Best County in 
America’’— full of pictures and authentic data re- 
garding our natural advantases over other sec- 
tions. Wide variety of proiitablo crops; good 
market; finest climate in the world; present low 
prices of improved ranches and wild land and con- 
diiions that will force ranch prices upward. 
RALSTON BEALTY COMPANY 

Ranch Dept., N San Diego, California 


RICH LANDS IN TENNESSEE 


Suitable for raising Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Pota- 
toes, Hay, Grasses, Vegetables, Fine Stock, etc., 
are now selling from 


$5 to $20 AN ACRE 


Climate the best in the world, with conditions 
of health unsurpassed. For free literature write 
H,. F. SMITH, ‘Traffic Manager, N. C. & St. L. 
Ry., Nashville, Tenn. Dept, B. 





















































WE SELL THE HIGHEST GRADE 
HEAVY TWO-HORSE FARM WAGON 


FOR $36.90 


MADE, compicte with double box, drop tongue, 


spring seat, neckyoke and doubletrecs, Every 
Wagon covered by our bindi guarantee, 
FOR FREE FARM WAGON CATALOGUE with many 
escriptions, 
guarantees, 
he best on made at about one-half the 
others charge, for low freight rate and quick del very 
explanation, for the most astonishingly liberal Farm 
‘Wagon Offer ever heard of, cut this ad out and send to 
L—) or ona postal card say “Send me your Free Farm 
agon ed urn m 


Catalogue,” and get all by rek ail free, 
Saaress: SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





OUR LAND DEPARTMENT 


The Virgin Prairie of Western Canada. 


THEODORE M. KNAPPEN. 


Cut off the lower portion of the let- 
ter V and the two lines remaining will 
strongly represent the position of the 
eastern and western of North 
America, the Rocky and the Alleghany 
mountains. Between them lies the 


ridges 


great central plain of the continent. 
Going northward, it continually wi- 
dens. In the latitude of Dunvegan, in 


Athabaska, its western limit is further 
west than Los Angeles while its east- 
ern limit is hundreds of miles east of 
the city of New York. 

At Dunvegan, 700 miles north of the 


Canadian boundary, we tre in the 
most northern prairie, and are ap- 
proaching the limits of the vast pri- 


meval unbroken forest which crosses 
the plain from northwest to south- 
east, connecting the forests of the 
north Pacific slope with those of the 
north Atlantic. Landing at the mouth 
of the Nasse river on the Pacific, a 
man might travel eastward for more 
than 8000 miles to the mouth of the 
Hamilton river on the Atlantic with- 
out once emerging from the forest, or 
once coming within 100 miles of any 
open ground. This forest region is 


well watered with flowing streams and 
innumerable scattered la It is the 
greatest fresh water fishing ground in 
the world and the greatest pulp wood 
reserve. 
THE CANADIAN PRAIRIE. 

But by far the richest undeveloped 
portion of the great central plain 
the vast expanse of virgin prairie soil 





is 


which is situated in western Canada 
north and west of the forest belt. This 
region is roughly triangular in out- 


line. It lies along the American 
boundary for 1000 miles from the east- 
ern limit of the Red river valley of the 


Rocky mountains; and it extends 
northwestward along the Rockies 
from Montana to the prairies of the 
Peace river, some 700 miles distant. 
The third side of the triangle runs 
from this northern limit to-the east- 


ern limit already mentioned, in an ir- 
regular line which ‘“‘bulges’’ northward 
here and there. 


This immense expanse of territory 
is the new west and the last west of 
North America. It is a rich and fer- 
tile land, abounding not only in agri- 
cultural resources, but in coal and 
other minerals. In the Canadian 
prairie and in the north interior of 
British Columbia may now be seen 


the same wonderful spectacle recently 
witnessed in the western states of the 


union. It is a striking drama that 
is presented in the rapid settlement 
and development of a wide area. Ten 


years. hence a great deal of water will 
have gone by the mill. Then the pio- 
neer, whether farmer or investor, may 
no longer find the ‘‘new country” he 
finds to-day. The last west will then 
have been peopled. 
THE CLIMATE 
of the 


MANITOBA, 
adjacent to Re- 
gina, Saskatoon and Prince Albert, is 
similar to that of North Dakota, 
though lower temperatures occur, and 
high winds are comparatively absent. 
Going further west a gradual change 
is experienced similar to that found in 
going westward from Chicago to San 
Francisco. Calgary, in southern, Al- 
berta, has a climate similar to that of 
Denver and eastern Colorado, with oc- 
casionally more rigorous temperatures 
in winter and with a steadier summer. 
There is indeed so little snow at any 
time that cattle graze all winter on the 
sun cured buffalo grass. There is more 
rainfall than in Denver, but in some 
years irrigation is necessary. 
Edmonton, in northern Alberta, has 
a climate resembling that of South 
Dakota except that there are no high 


OF 


and districts 


winds and that the rainfall is abun- 
dant. Nelson and Penticton, in the 
south interior of British Columbia, 


have a climate milder and steadier 
than that of Denver. Snow falls dur- 
ing only about two months of the 
year, seldom even then, and never 
more than a light sprinkling. In Pen- 
ticton, irrigation is always necessary 
to grow crops. The coast of British 
Columbia has the same moist climate 
as that’ of Washington state. 

To state the other and unfavorable 
side of the case also, it must be men- 
tioned that in the eastern and north- 
ern portion the frost in winter is in- 
tense, compared with that of the mid- 
dle western, states. Owing to the dry- 





ness of the air and the infrequency of 
high winds, this cold can be kept out 
by the use of suitable clothing, so that 
it is almost always extremely pleasant 
to be out of doors. Suitable buildings 
are also necessary. And, as in every 
country, there are times now and then 
when it #s not agreeable to be out of 
doors no matter how one is clothed. 

In the southwestern portion of the 
Canadian west, the winters, though 
even more dry and sunny, are marked 
more often by weather above freezing 
point than by very low temperatures. 
Chinook winds interrupt the winter 
season with frequent weeks of dry 
spring weather. 

The prairies of the south center and 
southwest are almost treeless, except 
along the rivers and in the ravines. 
The remaining two-thirds or more of 
the prairie is dotted at intervals with 
groves. The Mississippi river of the 
Canadian prairie the North Sas- 
katchewan; the Missouri the South 
Saskatchewan, and the Arkansas is the 
Red river. Along the northern and 
eastern boundary of the prairie is a 
network of lakes of all sizes; the larg- 
Lake Winnipeg, is about equal in 
area to Lake Ontario. All of these 
lakes abound in whitefish and other 
finny denizens. 

This whole splendid region 
adapted to agriculture in varying 
forms. To say nothing of Athabasca, 
the total area of the new accessible 
part of western Canada is 230,000,000 
acres. Of this vast area some 190,- 
060,000 acres are still in public own- 
ership, and at the most conservative 
ealeulation 50,000,000 acres of that 
amount is adapted to agriculture. No 
wonder Sir Wilfrid Laurier declared 
that the 20th century will be the cen- 
tury of Canada. 


aietiindlla tis 
Fruit Outlook Is Promising. 


is 


is 


est, 


is 


It is still somewhat early to tell 
with any definiteness what pros- 
pects will be for the coming crop 
of apples. The cold wave that visited 
many states of the Mississippi and 
lower Missouri valleys this month 
caused the situation to be even more 


uncertain. Some damage has been re- 





ent in Caroline county, Md, says 
peaches now promise a light crop, 
but pears and apples are average to 
full. In Kent county, blossoms are 
plentiful and were not much damaged 
by April frosts. 

The Georgia peach 
been subject to some 
weather this spring. Last 
wave did much harm 


districts have 
very inclement 
week's cold 
in northern 


Georgia. Sec Hazlehurst of the 
Georgia peach growers’ association, 
says the loss in the northern district 


may run 75% and the crop be reduced 
by that figure. In the important mid- 
dle districts peaches appear safe. The 
strawberry crop in North Carolina was 
injured to some extent, reports claim- 
ing 15@25% damage. Baughman 
of the East Carolina truck association, 
however, says losses will not interfere 


Sec 


with the movement and the crop will 
reach 2500 cars. 
————— 


Basket and Question Box, 


Care of the Strawberry Beds—We 
Want your experience about the care 
of the strawberry beds after the crop 
has been picked. For the best ac- 
count from a subscriber reaching us 
before June 1, we will mark up that 
subscription two years. 

Protecting Fruit Trees—A. B., Penn- 
sylvania: Your trees. should be 


sprayed with bordeaux in which about 


four ounces paris green to each ov 
gallons has been added. The plum 
curculio cannot be reached with this 
spray. Jarring the trees every day 
for five or six weeks and catching the 
beetles on a sheet or other cloth is the 
most effective remedy for this insect. 
Black knot should be cut out of all 


as it is seen and burned. 


trees as soon 
Telephone—Agegressive 
older middle and east- 
long since turned to- 
of the farm telephone, 
American Agriculturist 
Unfortunately the types 
readers are unfamiliar 
of weather fore- 


Farm 
our 
hive 

use 
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The 
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ern states 
ward the 
as noted 
last week. 
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with the distribution 




















Near the town of Indian 


ported to peaches in Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Missouri, but so far little com- 
plaint has been received from apple 
growers in those sections. 
The otitlook in the 
apple section of the United 
bracing New York and the 
land states, is satisfactory. Many spe- 
cial reports have been received by 
American Agriculturist this week from 
Empire state correspondents. These 
generally agree in that the season is 
backward and buds slow in swelling. 
Advices are for the most part encour- 
aging, but a notable complaint comes 
from sections of Wayne, Orleans and 


northeastern 
States em- 
New Eng- 


Niagara counties, important orchard 
districts, to the effect that Baldwin 
blossoms promise to show up light; 


other kinds appear normal to full. The 
recent hard night freezes in Niagara 
county did no damage to buds accord- 
ing to all reports. Scattered a‘lvices 
from the state generally tell of prom- 
ising peach prospects. 

In parts of southern Pennsylvania 
apples show full blossom; that is, in 
well sprayed orchards. In this state 
and many parts of Indiana and Ohio 
complaint is made at the inertia of 
apple growers with regard to the all 
important spraying of trees for scale, 
codling moth and fungus. In Law- 


rence county, O, where more at- 
tention is being given’ orchards, 
fruit prospects are fair, although 
some ‘damage was occasioned by 


last week’s freeze. Our correspond- 





Head. 


casts by the telephone system. Not 
so; as outlined in the same paragraph, 
a great many thousands of farmers 
will this coming season be in daily 
touch, through this instrument, with 
climatic conditions. The advantages 
of the farm telephone are widening 
every day. 

Destroying Currant Worms—M. 5&., 
New York: This creature the 
young of a fly which can be distin- 
guished by its rather deep, yellow 
body. It is usually seen flying about 
currant bushes early in the spring 
The young feed ravenously upon the 
leaves, often completely defoliating 
the bush in a few hours. Hellebore 
is perhaps the most effective remedy 
If used dry, it can be dusted on pure, 


is 


or mixed with twice its weight of 
plaster or flour. It kills by being 
eaten by the insects or will destroy 
them by coming in contact with their 
bodies. If preferred, it can be used 
as a spray at the rate of one ounce 
in two quarts water. The material 


should be steeped in one pint of boil- 
ing water and the cold water added 
gradually. 





The thoughtful! student sees at once 
the remarkable value of American Ag- 
riculturist. The articles by learned 
and experienced men show us how we 
may improve our lands.—[{William 
_Morison, Allegheny County, Pa. 


























‘On Hackett Hill. 


By Leila M. Church. 





PART II. 

he remarked to himself 

as he put the = : gr is pocket 
ek rch key in his } 

and strode towatu ~~ common. 

It was shortiy after tm. that Mrs 
Ames, a woman whose happiness was 
the reflection of her son’s, noticed tb<t 
there was a pleasant, absent-mj<ded 
smile upon his face of late, ang -Miled, 
too, though a little puzzleg It was 
about the same time, alsa that Alice 
Palmer, merrily singing through the 
house, came upon Miss Hayes, quietly 
shedding a few harmless tears. The 
disconsolate woman had replied to 
Alice’s surprised and loving question- 
ing that it was only the blues; she was 
thinking how lonesome she would be 
some day, when she went back to New 
York alone. And thereupon Alice had 
chased her with blushes and laughter 
all over the house. 

Meanwhile the minister was living in 
a happy state, the meaning of which 
he was unconscious. Only Sam knew 
with what alacrity his former plodding 
feet were now made to cross the dis- 
tance between the minister’s house and 
Hackett Center; only Sam was con- 
scious of the beauty of the wayside 
growth during that trip, and he looked 
at it with appreciative and longing 
yes. The minister himself was aware 


“Humpr. 


t 
that Hackett Center was unusually at- 
tractive. If the Sunday and week- 
night meetings were Oases in the des- 
ert of dull life that the people of Hack- 
ett knew, they were happy incidents in 
the life of the minster. 

It was suddenly that he came to know 
himself one day. “I am in love,’ he 


exclaimed, as if the fact had never oc- 
curred to him before. It was as if 
eomeone had presented him with a most 
startling piece of news. Yet the more 
he thought about it, the plainer it be- 
came te him, and it was with bitter 
reproach that he acknowledged it. 

the minister’s awakening, 


I 
Soon after 


Mis’ Stebbins remarked to Mis’ Ed- 
that the pastor was falling off 
in his attentions to the New York 
oman—seemed kind of cool in his 
toward her, and the remark 


received with such thanksgiving 


Stebbins was invited to spend 


I 

1 

V 
manner 
that Mis’ 
1 


afternoon with Mis’ Edmunds at 
an early date. Still it was plainly 
evident to many that Mr Ames was 
] often seen in Miss Palmer’s com- 
I y and it caused comments of re- 
£ among a large majority of his 


parishioners. Sam no more cast long- 
ing glances at the wayside growth, for 
he had resumed his plodding gait, and 


Alice Palmer no longer sang merrily 
about the house. 

[It came to pass that, in view of the 
fact that some new singing books were 
necessary, some sort of an entertain- 
ment with admission to be charged 
seemed advisable. It was held in the 


town hall, and people even as far as 
Willett's Corners were present. The 
room was filled to the windowsills, and 
the increasing embarrassment of the 
local talent, who were to provide the 
evening’s entertainment, was plainly 
noticeable. The mimister arrived with 
his mother in good season, giving him 
time to exchange a few woras OT greet- 
ing here and there before the formali- 
ties of the evening began. Alice Pal- 
mer had come that she might help 
increase the evening’s proceeds by 
fifteen cents, though she would have 
preferred to stay at home. During the 
minister’s opening prayer she listened 


respectfully with bowed head, but 
found the next number on the pro- 
gram, Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, 


rendered by a slender youth with large, 
Sad eyes and a receding chin—not so 
inspiring that she could not allow her 
attention to wander. Her eyes moved 
slowly about the homely little room 

“LT love them all,” she said to her- 
self, but way down in her heart that 
all was largely represented by a man, 

ell on toward forty, a trifle stout and 

trifle bald, who preached the Gospel 
on Hackett hill. 

That night as Alice sat huddled in a 
chair, while Ellen brushed for her the 
long, shining brown hair, she said, “I 
think when we go back, Ellen, I will 
take up settlement work again.”” But 
Ellen only smiled above the head she 


EVENINGS 


was brushing as she answered, “Shall 
I braid it in two braids or one?” 
* * . * . * * - 

“It's rather late in life to turn mis- 
siona‘’y,” said the Widow Bill, as she 
crosvd the common near sunset one 
evenng, “but that’s what I am going 
to «> or my name ain’t Sophia Long.” 

Wr Edmunds was just fastening the 
shatters of the store when he was con- 
fonted by the widow with a deter- 
mined expression on her face. Mr 
Edmunds outwardly was a mild-man- 
nered, quiet little man, as one would 
be with an aggressive wife and two 
daughters always within reach, but 
he had a mind full of innocent fancies 
and a heart that was overflowing with 
love and kindness toward everyone. 
This the Widow Bill knew very well; 
also she knew that Alice Palmer had 
a very warm place in that heart. 

‘Good evenin’, ’Lije Edmunds,” she 
began, “I come over to see if you 
could take me when you go to Wil- 
lett’s to-morrow for the store things.” 

“Good-evenin’, Widow Bill—why, yes, 
I dunno but I can. Miss Palmer said 
somethin’ about going over some day 
this week, but she warn’t particular 
when. Yes, you can go’s well’s not.” 

“All right, then I'll be here when 
I see the team ready to start. I got 
an’ errand I want to do down that 
way. Fine night.” 

“Yes,” said Mr Edmunds, somewhat 
surprised, as if he hadn't noticed it 
before, “it is a fine night.” 

The Widow Bill made her way back 
with some relief. ‘I don’t propose to 
tell ’"Lije Edmunds where I’m going 
before he gets started. I dunno as I 
want Mis’ Edmunds and the girls to 
peddle it all around that I’m going 
down to the minister's to spend the 
afternoon. I’ve got a good right to 
go if I want to and I intend to give 
that man down there an idea or two 
about what's fitting and proper for 
him to do.” 

The next day dawned very bright and 
fair and the early part of the after- 
noon saw the Widow Bill, tall and 
straight, and in her best black sun- 
bonnet, and ’Lije Edmunds, started 
on the road to Willett’s. Half way to 
Willett’s was the minister’s house, and 
from Hackett hill to the minister's 
house, the. Widow Bill fully employed 
her time. The conversation was of 
such a peculiarly personal turn, and 
so strictly confidential, its repetition 
would not be in good taste, only, "Lije 
Edmunds might have been heard to 
say in a slightly troubled manner, as 
the Widow Bill alighted at the min- 
ister’s gate, “I'll do what I can, Widow 


Bill, but I ain’t much of a match- 
maker.”’ 

The widow leaned over the _ front 
wheel, and in a solemn, slow voice 


answered, “You do it, "Lije Edmunds, 
you do it, if you have to lie like Sam 
Hill. And heaven help you,” she add- 
ed piously if inconsistently. 

After the Widow Bill had arrived at 
her destination, where she was re- 
ceived by Mrs Ames, removing her 
bonnet and taking out her sewing, she 
remarked that she would far prefer 
to sit outdoors, right by the petunia 
bed, if she could, the flowers were so 
sweet and pretty. The petunia bed 
was at the east end of the house, and 
directly over it was the minister’s 
study window, wide open to the bréeze. 
In the study sat Charles Ames, vainly 
trying to write his Sunday sermon. 

The Widow Bill was not possessed 
with a weak voice, nor did she intend 
it to be on this occasion. From 3 
o'clock till tea time she put in her 
missionary work with such satisfactory 
results that when the minister came 
down to tea he swung her around and 
kissed her, then kissed his mother, and 
acted altogether like a little boy just 
home from school. If his mother was 
astonished and shocked, the Widow 
Lill was not. As.she viewed the hap- 
pily elated man, she warmly congrat- 
ulated herself. 

When Mr Edmunds returned she was 
waiting for him. The time going back 
was devoted to a description of her 
work. “Jest hinted to his mother that 
Alice Palmer would like to marry and 
settle down in Hackett if She only 
had the chance, only it didn’t seem as 
if sHe was going to, and that she was 
sort of pining over it, and had said 
as much to me, and a few words like 
that, ¢so’t the minister couldn’t help 
but ar,” she said, “and if you do 


AT HOME 


as well, *"Lije Edmunds, at your end, 
you'll deserve a gold medal.” 

As it happened the next day being 
fair, Miss Palmer decided to go to 
Willett’s to do a little shopping. It 
Mr Edmunds was a little disturbed, 
he did not show it. He had a difficult 
task before him, but he loved Alice 
Palmer, as he would have loved a 
daughter of her nature, and before he 
knew it he had opened his heart to 
her, in such a simple, fatherly, loving 
way, that she knew that he spoke the 
truth, and that it was her happiness 
he was thinking of, as he explained 
certain hitherto unaccountable facts. 
Happiness? Suddenly a great cloud 
had been lifted from her, and the 
world had become bright and beauti- 
ful again. The tears came to her eyes 
and overflowed as she laid her hand 
on the hard, brown, gnarled one that 
rested on the knee beside her, and she 
did not notice that the other hand that 
held the reins was wiping something 
from faded, misty eyes. 

The minister’s house had seemed 
closed as they passed it first, but when 
they returned, Mrs Ames was at the 
gate waiting for them. 

“Tilly said you went by,” she said, 


when they stopped. “We were out 
making calls. I hope you can stay to 
tea, dear,” turning to Alice, “we are 


going to have some of those rolls you 
like so much, and we can take you 
back with us this evening, when we go 
over to prayer meeting.” 

A head was suddenly thrust out of 
an open window, a ruffied head of hair 
crowning a foolishly happy face. 
“Please stay,” said the minister's 
voice, “that’s a good little girl.” 

“Charlie!” said his mother reprov- 
ingly. 

Mrs Ames was a very good woman 
indeed, but one without the least par- 
ticle of tact or intuition. In spite of 
many hints from her son, of which she 
was sublimely unconscious, she kept 
Alice by her side till they were all 
safely stowed in the old carryall and 
on the way to church. But the min- 
ister used his eyes most eloquently and 
effectively, so that Alice’s face was 
like a blush rose the entire evening. 
During the meal the minister had 
acquitted himself so inanely and idiot- 
ically, that his mother was quite dis- 
turbed. 

“I don’t know what ails Charley 
lately,” she said. ‘I think he doesn’t 
get out enough.” She was much at- 
tached to Alice Palmer, and in her 
usual placidly unconscious manner, 
failed to see that she was not the only 
one similarly affected. If she had, she 
probably would never have thought to 
le ve them alone for a minutes, 
that a beautiful bud might burst into 
bloom. 

It is said that prayer meeting was 
very short that evening, and that the 
minister was rather incoherent in his 


Pane 
mew 


remarks and kepi his eyes fastened on 
a certain corner where his m>ither sat 
calmly fanning herself But it was 


not his mother that he saw, nor the 
others, nor the room, nor the lights, 
nor was he conscious of anything but 
one person, and that was a happy, 
beautiful woman, who looked at him 
wit: wonderful, shining eyes. 

Abe Luce yawned as he put out the 
lights and closed the door. The little 
company on the step had suddenly dis- 
persed, and their laughter could be 
heard in the distance. At the corner 
he saw two people who had just been 
left alone. 

“Alice!” said a fervent voice. 

“Charl—”’ And here a peculiar thing 
happened. Instead of two figures there 
seemed to be but one, where there had 
been two hends one alone was seen. 

“siumph!"" said Abe Luce, as. he 
locked the door and put the key in 
his pocket. 





The touowing is a Chicago boy’s com- 
position on The crocodile: ‘The croco- 
dile is a large animal that inhabits the 
Nile and loves to go on the sandy 
beach to bask in the sunshine and lay 
eggs. It looks some like a dachshund, 
only there is more of it at the ends and 
it is bigger. There was a crocodile 
once that escaped from a circus. It 
roamed over the country, seeking in 
vain for pigs and small children to de- 
vour, and died of starvation in great 
anguish. You can ride on the back of 
a crocodile, but it is more comfortable 
to use a saddle. It is usually quiet, 
but is terrible when roused. 
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How to Help the Tramp. 


ALICE L. HIGGINS. 





With the advent of spring the great army of 
tramps, having spent. the winter in cities and larger 
towns, will turn to the road again and become an 
ever-increasing problem for authorities in rural dis- 
tricts and for dwellers in isolated farms to —_ 
with. The following article by Miss Higgins, genera 
secretary associated charities of Boston, presents a 
rational solution of the tramp problem by one who 

s given the subject careful study from a practical 
viewpoint, 

Every householder knows-the sensa- 
tieons she experiences when an able- 
bodied man appears at the door asking 
for a meal, clothes, or money, as the 
case may be. Society rests on the 
principle that a strong man should not 
cnly support himself, but also those 
who, by the ties of family life, are 
fependent upon him; and the shoc': of 
his appeal makes one speculate anl 
question its cruse. 

Why are these men coming to our 
doors? Who are they? What shall we 
do about it? These questions are aske1 
by women in town, city and country, 
for the homeless man goes to all alike 
with the pitiful story which he chooses 
to tell, but which is usually so much 
less pitiful than the truth which he 
wishes to conceal. “Hard luck” is his 
plea, and he sees plenty of it, but a 
study of the tramp problem shows that 
weakness of will aided by misguided 
treatment is so often the translation 
of his luck that it is sometimes diffi- 
eult to remember that general state- 
ments must always be modified to ad- 
mit the exceptions. 

LOATHSOMB DISFASES RAMPANT, 

Most householders believe that the 
tramp is lazy and perhaps may drink. 
Probably they will not be greatly sur- 
prised to learn that careful students 
and workers among homeless men often 
affirm that practically all tramps drink. 
It is not so generally known that the 
number of homeless men in the United 
States in geod times is, by a careful, 
conservative estimate, over 35,000; that 
vice and loathsome disease among 
them is startling; and that it fs the 
frequent habit of higher class criminal!s 
to hide from justice in the’ ranks of 
the “mere tramp.” If the tramp at 
the door does not belong to the classes 
described, he may be a country youth 
seeking to get to the city where he 
plans to work out his ljfe problem in 
a legitimate way. 

This knowledge of who the tramp 
may be but adds to the perplexity of 
the besieged householder, who is at a 
loss as to what she is to do with him, 
if she sends him away hungry, he may 
starve, and humanity forbids that one 
should permit that. If she feeds him, 
she is, through misguided treatment, 
helping a weak man to live a degraded 
life and to die a drunkard’s death; or 
she is making a roving, responsible life 
attractive to some youth who will soon 
meet companions to teach him all the 
evil possibilities of the ‘“care-free life 
of the road.” It ig to answer these 
questionings of the householder’ that 
lave and charity are working together 
in their effort to eliminate the tramp 
und regenerate the man. 

PROGRESS IN LAW AND CHARITY. 

The law and charity of the 14th 
century were at variance. Beggars 
were fed and encouraged in beggery by 
private almsgivers and at the monas- 
teries, while the law decreed that 
those who fed beggars should be fined 
and the beggeurs themselves should be 
placed in the _ stocks and publicly 
whipped. In the 16th century the 
punishment was increased to branding 
the vagrant with a V, and cutting of 
his right ear. A law so severe anil 
charity so unthinking seemed to leave 
no ground on which common sense 
might stand and stretch forth a direct- 
ing hand. Since then much has been 
effected in the way of compromise; the 
laws are modified and organized char- 
ity at least is eager to join with law 
and formulate a platform to meet the 
tramp and deal with him as a sane, 
helpable man. No longer should he be 
considered by charity a chronic inef- 
ficient, always to be fed by public 
bounty and by his vicious example at- 
tract others to so useless a life, for 
the law no longer brands him as one 
to be punished, The penal reformers 
of the 20th century do not punish, 
but hold the wayward for reformatory 
influences to have fair chance. 

WHAT MASSACHUSETTS I8 DOING. 

At the meeting of the national con- 

ference of charities in June, 1904, a 
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These Men's shoes 
are high in every 
respect, save price. 
Their price does not 
begin to express 
their value to any 
man who appreciates wearing 
nice looking, fine fitting, and 

o 
strongly made shoes. 


MADE OF CHOICE LEATHERS 
In many styles to satisfy every taste. 
If not found do not accept some 
imitation, but write us, and we will 
see that you are supplied. 
HUCKINS, TEMPLE & WOOD 
. Only Makers 7 BOSTON 
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Easy quick cheap 
soap-making 


The Banner Lye way of making soap does 
away with boitiag and large kettles. With 
your kitchen grease and a io-cent can of 


Banner Lye 


you can make ro pounds of hard soap or 
20 gallons of soft soap, and it’s all done in 
ten minutes, Better soapthan you can buy 
—free from rosin and all adulterants—and 
nothing could be cheaper. 

Banner Lye is without an equal as an 
enemy to all forms of 


dirt and disease 


Itcleans and disinfects 
every part of the home, 
and makes kitchen and 
——f} dairy utensils sweet and 
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SIN NV H Sanitary. 
RS e Ep H 6Banner Lye is not old- 
uStyle lye. It is safe, 





4 odorless and colorless’ 
] Packed in patent easily 
§ opened packages, 
06 Banner Lye is sold by 
© your grocer or druggist’ 
Write to us for free book- 
: let “UsesofBanner Lye.’ 
The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia US A 


QL? Fann stor 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially selected hard 
wear leather. Soles, double fastened by 
stitching and brass screws. Sent express 
paid to any part of the Union for $2.25, 

Made by Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes for over a third of a century. 

Send for free catalogues of Old Homestead, 
Waterking Shedwater, Hard Knocks Shoes, 
each best for the purpose intended. 

AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Louis Exposition 
RICE & HUTCHINS, gHizgh St., Boston, 































Promptly relieve Coughs, Hoarse- 
@ ok ness, Throat and Lung Troubles. 
eitaiei@ Sold in boxes only. Avoid imitations, 


/ he) 
Cala Ne Fac-Simil , YA 7 mm eve’ 
OCt Bonen lid, pn. 4 ‘bo 


Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE, Address, 
———— ugusta,Me, 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, A 
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SPRING PROBLEMS 


Pennsylvania man said that Massa- 
chusetts had the best tramp laws in 
the country, and that soon all tramps 
would avoid Massachusetts and other 
states afflicted by the tramp would be 
forced to enact similar laws. The re- 
vised laws of Massachusetts provide 
that the overseers of the poor and the 
officer in charge of premises provided 
by a city or town for the purpose of 
supplying food or lodging on said 
premises may require any person ape- 
plying for and receiving food or lodg- 
ing to perform a reasonable amount of 
labor in return therefor. At this place 
every man may work for his lodging 
and food, and the community is base 
that shirks this public duty and forces 
the individual householder to try to 
save the public honor at the cost of 
degradation to the homeless man, and 
often at the peril of the householders 
who live in lonely places. Some come 
munities excuse themselves on the plea 
that they are poor. The real reason 
lies in either ignorance or indifference. 

The town of Sherborn, Mass, popu- 
lation 1483, has fitted up barracks in 
half of a small wooden building on the 
almshouse property. The other half 
is used as a lockup. The warden of 
the almshouse is in charge and gives 
the men real work in improving the 
property. Tools for the work cost $10. 
The success of this ‘“‘work opportunity” 
inaugurated in 1897, demonstrates the 
economy of the plan; 1844 lodgings were 
given in the town in 1897, and 31 lodg- 
ings in 1901. 


MASSACHUSETTS DEFINES A TRAMP, 


The officials in Sherborn have also 
posted copies of the law defining a 
tramp and his punishment: ‘An act 


of begging or soliciting alms, whether 
of money, food, lodging or clothing, 
by a person having no residence irr the 
town within which the act is com- 
mitted, or the riding upon a freight 
train of a railroad, whether within or 
without any car or part thereof, with- 
out a permit from the proper officers 
or employees of such railroad or train, 
shall be prima facie evidence that 
such person is a tramp. A tramp shall 
be punished by imprisonment in the 
house of eorrection for not less than 
six months nor more than two years, 
or by imprisonment at the state farm.” 

Last fall the cabbage garden in front 
of the tramp lodgings remained untrod- 
den by feet of applicants, and _ the 
householders had no requests for aid. 
All the tramps go around Sherborn 
and bother those in the to-vns_ less 
humane to the stranger and less care- 
ful of the safety of the citizens. 

The wayfurers’ lodge in Philadelphia 
has a well equipped wood yard, a photo 
of which is here shown. The men re- 
ceive what might be called a compul- 
sory invitation to the bath before re- 
tiring and to the work opportunity in 
the mornins. A man well trained in 
the principles of wise charity is at 
hand ready to help the men to em- 
ployment, or to find their friends, or 
to send them to hospitals or institue 
tion if they need such care, 

Does it seem harsh to say to a man, 
“We will not help you to ruin your 
life, to squander your strength, and to 
weaken the lives of your fellows. If 
you refuce to learn the lesson of life, 
we must guard you for a time in a 
better environment where you must ex- 
perience tie helpful influence of work 
for yourself.” Is this not rather a 
p:otform of reason which is law, of 
cisrity which is love, and of religion 
which bids a man to exert his will 
and save his soul? If this platform 
is to be effective, the allegiance of the 
community in providing a work op- 
portunity and in enforcing the law, and 
the allegiance of the householder in 
sending her applicants to the place 
provided, are both necessary. 
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In the public schools of Vienna a 
course for stuttering children has 
been introduced. The number of pupils 
in each class is limited to eight, as 
the course cannot be conducted success- 
fully with a larger number. The 
length of the course is five weeks, and 
instruction is given two hours of each 
week day. The children are withdrawn 
from other school attendance that they 
may bend all their energies to overe 
come this defect in speech. 
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How to Hang Your Wall Paper. 


M. F. 





My Waterloo in household duties was 
repapering. The rooms had to bé dis- 
mantled and the walls prep2red fot the 
paper hanger. As that was the lusy 
time of year with him perhaps he 
didn’t come when expected, and je 
family had to camp out, or den up y 
the kitchen, I finally decided that wah 
paper hanging could be mastered and 
that I might as well add the profes- 
sional’s wages to my pin money, or put 
it into better hangings. Moreover, the 
job would be done when wanted. Here 
is the result of what I have learned. 

The walls must have no o!d paper 
left on them. Even if it seems to be 
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CEILING PAPER, 


STARTING 
very tight the moisture of the paste on 
the new paper will loosen it, and when 


dry again it will hang in blisters, or 
drop off. This, the most disagreeable 


part of the work, must be done whether 
the professional hanger or home talent 
does the work. 

The wall will not need sizing, unless 
it has been whitewashed. In that case 
sponge it off with vinegar and water, 
with a little molasses added. The best 
all round paste I find to be a plain, 
smooth flour paste, with no lumps and 
thin enough to drip very freely from 
the brush. A whitewash brush will do 
to paste with. If the paste is too thick 


it takes too long to spread it, letting 
part of the paper get too moist and 


tender before the rest is ready to hang. 
I have known paper that was put on 
with too thick paste to drop in one 
body when the room became overheated 
later on, taking a thin coat of plaster 
off with it. 

For a pasting board use one 18 inches 
wide and about 8 feet long, laid across 
atable. Always hang the ceiling paper 
first. Have a plank laid on boxes to 
stand on, high enough so that by rais- 
ing on tiptoe you can touch the ceiling 
with your head. This will be of great 
he!p in starting the overhead strips. 

Make a chalk line after the manner 
of a carpenter, 16 inches from the angle 
of the ceiling, very true and straight, 
to start the first strip by. As the paper 
is 18 inches wide this will leave 2 inches 
to come down on the side wall, and the 
same amount should be allowed on the 
ends of the strips. Work toward the 
windows, then the laps will turn away 


Never tri le F 
ing, as Po ml aor until after past- 
and will be snee i hoe be SO soiled 
curling when dry. Cut y pasted, not 
the overhead stri ane math al 
allowing pl PS before pasting an. 

: & plenty to turn down «ae of 
ends. Then turn the wh gg 
stri ; Othe paste 
Strips face downward o i, 
board. Paste about at a strip, and 
then fold the ena =v be far as pasted, 
taking care wnat the folded edges are 
exactly even with each other. Then 
Mste and fold the other end in a sim- 
ila1 manner. With a pair of very long 
sheat. carefully trim the edge that is 
to show ~lose up to the pattern, leaving 
about 1-5 of an inch on the cther 
edge, Over which the next strip is 
to lap. This nakes no noticeable ridge 
when done and is much easier to put 
on and more even in appearance than 
when both edges are trimmed close. 

Unfold the right hand end, hold with 
paste side up with left end supported 
by a roll of wall paper held in the left 
hand. Fit the edge toward you care- 
fully to the chalk line for about a yard. 
Then step underneath the strip on tip 
toe, hold what you have fitted so far 
tight to the ceiling with your head, let- 
ting the strip hang down behind you 
This gives you both hands to finish 
pasting the end started. When that is 


done again hold the left hand end of 
the strip evenly with the roll in the 
left hand, and with a whisk broom run 


the whole strip on, unfolding as needed. 
The difficulty lies in starting it straight 
on the chalk line. That once done 
there is no further trouble, as wall pa- 
per is absolutely straight and is more 
easily put on smoothly than in any 
other way. 

If there is unevenness in the 
causing a wrinkle in the paper, cut the 
paper lengthwise of the wrinkle and 
fold each way. This treatment will not 
be nearly so noticeable as the wrinkle 
would be. 


walls, 


Almost anyone can hang. sidewall 
paper. There are a few “knacks” that 
one gets after a little that expedite 
matters considerably. One ‘is that in 


“whisking” on a strip you should work 
from the center of the strip diagonally 


toward the edges. Also never try to 
bend a strip. If you find one “wind- 
ing” take it off and start over. Put 


the border on last, in two or three yard 
pieces. It is better to make a chalk 
line for the upper edge. Then any un- 
evenness of the wall will not trouble 
you. Give especial care to the past- 
ing and fitting of all edges that they 
may not curl up when dry. 

An apron with big deep pockets is al- 
most a necessity. The pockets are to 
ho!ld the scissors, a towel in which to 
Wipe pasty fingers, the whisk broom 
and the roll of paper when both hands 
are desired for use. You will find, if 
you work alone, that if you drop these 
articles to the floor that you cannot 
stoop to get them again until the strip 


is pasted on. Hence the pockets. A cap 
is also quite essential to protect the 
hair. 


If you are to put on the heavy in- 
grains, or some of the thick, imported 
landscape or Bagdad patterns, you may 
find it necessary to paste both walls 
and paper. If so, do it only on a warm, 
breezy day when doors and windows 
can be open, so as to dry the paper as 
rapidly as possible. Otherwise the .ex- 








from the light and will not be so no- cess of paste may soak into the body 
ticeable. of the paper and cause colors to run. 
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Preserve the Wild Flowers. 


WALDO. 





To the farm boy or girl it may seem 
a little strange that a great movement 
for the preservation of wild flowers has 
become necessary. Yet this is true. 
Even as certain of our birds are be- 
coming rare through the shooting by 
plumage hunters and reckless so-called 
sportsmen, many of our rarer wild 
flowers Will soon be extinct, because 
of the depredations by unthinking and 
careless people who pluck them up by 


the roots. 

All through the eastern states the 
demand in the cities for the trailing ar- 
butus and certain other of our beau- 
tiful native flowers in the early spring, 
has practically resulted in the exter- 


mination of these beautiful blossoms 
in certain sections. It is for the pres- 
ervation of these flowers that a move- 
ment has been begun, for unless some- 
thing is done it is only a question of a 
few years when they will become ex- 
tinct. The Wild Flower Preservation 
Society of America has been organ- 
ized, and at a recent meeting in Phil- 
adelphia plans were discussed for the 


education of the public to a realization 
of the great need of care of our choicer 
blossoms. 

Of course a distinction is made be- 
tween the wild flowers which have be- 
come noxious weeds and the more 
beautiful wild flowers which beautify 
our woodlands and fields and in them- 
selves are not harmful. If you know 
of certain rare plants do not, because 
they are simply rare, pluck them up. 
Ho much better to allow them to 
grow and sow seed and thus propa- 
gate the race. 

And you, boys and girls, who every 
spring seek the beautiful trailing ar- 
butus, do not pluck up the roots. Even 
if you must leave a ebautiful cluster 
of blossoms, do so, rather than pull 
the roots from the ground. This ex- 
quisite little blossom often grows with 
such short stems that to pluck it is 
impossible unless a section of the root 
is taken. This means such serious 
harm to the plant that in the course of 
a little while the plant will be exter- 
minated. Already hundreds of beauti- 
jful hillsides, where once the shiest of 


all blossoms grew plentifully, are now 





without a single plant. Protect the 
wild flowers even as you protect the 
birds 
‘ oo 
Farm vs City Life. 
EXPERIENCE, 
It has been my privilege to live both 


in city and country and I am intimately 


acquuinted with the conditions in both 


places. On the face of things the city 
man goes to work at from 7 to 9 o’clock 
am and quits at from 5 to 6 p m. Ap- 
parently he has his evenings off and 


can go to the theater, etc. On the other 

hand, the farmer gets up at 4.30 or 5 
am, does his chores before breakfast 
at 6 to 6.30, and is supposed to be in 
the field at 7, working faithfully until 
12 noon, then again from 1 to 6 p m, 
when he has supper, then chores until 
& p m. 

This is the comparison on the face 
of things, but as a matter of fact, the 
average farmer, when he goes to the 
city, finds that he is merely a common 
laborer and as such is paid; that his 
Personal expenses are such that very 
little is left hiram at the end of the 
month; that those positions requiring 
shorter hours are not for him; that in 
the city he becomes a mere cog: that 
if he is married, house rent and in- 
creased cost of living more than offset 
any other advantages which he may 
enjoy. . 

Those} who enjoy the better salaries 
and mére prominent positions in city 
life aré endowed with special abilities 
along /certain lines. Yet I know many 
Physigians, dentists, lawyers, 

managers residing in 


teachers 





theif attention to agricultural pursuits 


8nd {business 
as frie regret that they did not turn 


earlier in life and who late in life wish 
above all else to possess and live on a 
farm. Within the past. month I have 
conversed with several such who 
frankly tell me of the overcrowded con- 
dition of their various professions. It 
is plain to be seen they are having a 
struggle to make financial ends meet. 
They have spent thousands of dollars 
perfecting themselves for their profes- 
sion and many work more hours each 
day than any farmer. The demands 
upon them, socially, are such as to 
compel them to constantly grind and 
the very best that many can ever hope 
to accomplish is to rear and educate 
their families. Many do not even pos- 
sess the house which protects them. 

While in conversation with a gentle- 
man counted one of the most success- 
ful attorneys of Montana, a man whose 
entire time is employed by a_ great 
corporation, at a salary stated to be 
over $10,000 per year, a farmer friend 
who is at present a member of the 
state legislature came up and joined in 
the conversation. The lawyer and 
farmer got to guessing each other’s 
age. The farmer thought the lawyer 
about his own age, 65 years. The law- 
yer proved to be 12 years younger and 
feelingly stated that he had but a few 
more years on this earth—that long 
hours and worry had done its work, 
while the farmer was hale and good 
for 20 years, 

Boys leave the farm when 18 to 25 
and do not discover until they are 40 
that they made a terrible mistake. 
Personally, I live on a farm. I re- 
signed a profitable position to do so. 


_ 


Forgiveness. 
G. B. 








This precept can bind us like brothers, 
And for faults and offenses atone: 

Be quick in forgiving another's 
And be slow in forgiving our own. 


-— 
——__ 


Emancipated from Drudgery—I am 
glad to see sister Tablers have dis- 
covered how easily they may become 
emancipated from the drudgery of 
wash day. I have used a washing ma- 
chine every week for over,two years 
and I appreciate its merits more to- 
day than I did when I first got it. I 
can do the entire wash for our family 
without feeling a bit tired. It reduces 
the labor to a minimum. I can do in 
two and one-half hours with my ma- 
chine what it would take eight hours 
to do by hand. I do not have to put 
my hands in the water at all. It will 
wash anything without any wear what- 
ever to the fabric.—[Mrs James Scott, 
Los Angeles County, Cal. 








Worry a Sin—Worry is not only a 
habit but a sinful indulgence. To make 
much of small evils is to belittle life 
and distort out of ali reality the ac- 
tual things worth living for. We need 
to be disciplined in the matter of meet- 
ing cheerfully and bravely the small 
troubles of life and to learn to dis- 
miss them from our minds when they 
are out of sight. Real trouble braces 
the moral nature, but in mecting the 
daily friction of life we do not summon 
the great stimulant of moral principle 
to our aid. We lamely allow ourselves 
to go all to pieces over every little half 
penny bit of trouble that comes to us, 
weakening reserve force, setting a bad 
example for children and oftentimes 
clouding the whole atmosphere of a 
home.—[Aunt Jerusha, 





Goodness and greatness are not means, 
but ends! 

Hath he not always treasures, always 
friends, 

The good great man? Three treasures 
—Love and Light, 

And calm Thoughts, regular as infants’ 
breath; 

And three firm friends, more sure than 
day and night— 

Himself, his Maker and the Angel 
Death.—[Selected. 


CHAT AROUND THE TABLE 











Cheap chimney, 
dear lamp. 
~  MacsBeTH. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 
lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 

It tells, besides, how to care for lamps; 
even that is imperfectly known. 

I send it free; am glad to. 

MacsETH, Pittsburgh. 





DUCATO 
E SHOES. R 


“LET THB CHILD’S FEET anow AS 
THEY SHOULD.” 

Box, Russia and Patent Calf and Kid, 
Infants’,5 to 8, $1.50 Misses’, 114 to 2, $2.00 
Child's,” 8itell, 1.75 Girls’, 2b to 6, 2.50 

Add 25 cents for delivery. 
Oak Soles sewed with new Richardson Short 
Stitch give utmost pliability and stre 
Send for booklet about 


these and many other‘ 
styles for Men, Women, 
Owe Boys and Children. Tope 


Ask your dealer 


for Educators or send to us. BAUR 
Take 20 imitation. q 


RICE & HUTCHINS 
SHOEMAKERS 
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THE SOUTHERN FARMER'S 
EVERY-OTHER-DAY NEWSPAPER 


THE TRI-WEEKLY 
CONSTITUTION 


A Condensed Daily 
Monday-W ednesday-Saturday 


$1.00 A YEAR 


This is the greatest newspaper prop- 
osition ever made to the Southern 
people. The Tri-Weekly practically 
amounts to a condensed Daily at the 
price of a Weekly. Foreign and Do- 
mestic News and Market Reports will 
be given in full. Editorially, the Tri- 
Weekly will advocate the same doce 
trines, political and industrial, that 
The Constitution has so forcibly up- 
held in the past. In a literary vein 
will be much of entertainment. This 
is a remarkable proposition—156 pa- 
pers for only $1, less than two-thirds 
of a cent a copy. 

THE WEEKLY CONSTITUTION. 


The price is reduced to 50 cents @ 
year, and will be issued Monday. This 
is only half the previous price. 


THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


A great Southern literary Weekly. 
Its serial stories from the best ave 
thors; its household department; short 
stories; sketches, and columns of sun- 
shine make it indispensable to every 
Southern home. 

The Tri-Weekly Constitution and 
Sunny South only $1.25. 

The Weékly Constitution and Sunny 
South, $0. 75. 

A Free Subscription for a club of 
five. Get an agency and make $50 to 
$100 a month. Send to-day for a free 


sample copy. 
THE CONSTITUTION, Atlanta, Georgia. 
book free, 


PATENTS *. highest references. 


GERALD & CO ashington, D.C. 








$883.86 earned by one trapper in seven weeks. HOW? Reed 
North American Trapper. Illustrated Megarine. Send 
ets. fora copy. 1.008 year. Boyscan trap. NORTH AMER- 
ICAN TRAPPER, No. 106 Community dg., Oneida, N. Y. 





















THIS STYLE 


one on 30 days’ 


Lily Washers 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


The World’s Standard—Rotary 
SOLD 
OTHERS COMBINED. 
HARDWARE DEALER and he will let you have 


WHITE LILY WASHER CO., 
No. 3 Champlain St., 


Type. MORE OF 
ANNUALLY THAN ALL 
Send us the name of your 


trial—FREE. 





Toledo, O. 
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FOR 96.00 TC To $15.0 00, stoves similar te the 
ave been often advertised. 
os me ‘aimee at these 
the highest ie blue 
ranges in the world at much lower p 
house is all explained in our new Big Free Spe- 
itove ogue. Cut this advertisement out 
send it to us and you will receive by return mail 
paid. our new epecial stove coiegas ae, 
ag ay steel eee 
Pp porcelain lined wat 4 rich 
ioe as wen as the most complete ine of 
os hest greece stoves and ranges made in the 
all shown in large, handsome halftone illustra- 9 
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ower than any other house can poy make, prices 
thats will astonish and please you. Wit 
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make the freight = A eee to noth 
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uality guarantee. You wilt get: our very latest etove proposition. 
ee explained. We will tell you just what the freight will amount to on any stove te 
eit yon np -—. think of buying a stove 
stove or — ne svamee at any price, <4 our I pa 


Se ae ROEB 





the big free © {2 


ever marvelous proposition, Why we can sell at much lower prices than all 
fully explained. “we will explain why we can ~*~ your stove the day we receive year order, why 
and prompt 


ou will get our free trial offer, safe 





of any kind, at any price, until you ‘ares 






special stove ae 
fained? all yy for the asking. We will ase come 
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BUILD UP: 


your Health and STRENGTH with 
AYNE’S TONIC VERMIF UGE, 


a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 


CHILDREN, and MEN. 
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By Alice Augusta Smith. 
CHAPTER II. 

“Edith Farwell, you are not dress- 
ing up in that rig to go down and get 
breakfast, are you?” 

May had turned from combing her 
hair to find Edith arreyed in a light 
blue gingham dress, with clean white 
cuffs drawn over the sleeves and 
reaching to the elbow, a white muslin 
apron with bib and ruffles, and a round 
white cooking cap set on top of the 
shining hair. 

“My cooking suit, why not?” asked 
Edith. 

“There will be some washing to do if 
you go round the kitchen dressed like 
that.”’ 
| “To be neat, and make the effort to 
keep neat makes a careful worker.” 
said Edith. “Only my cuffs and apron 
get much sojled, and they are easily 
washed. In summer I wear short 
sleeves and no cuffs.” 

“T’ll light the fire,’ said May, still 
feeling an overpowering respect for 
Edith’s expanse of white apron, “and 
you can set the table.” 

Edith laughed. “If we are to have 
oatmeal, it must be cooked at once. 
The table will do later. Where is the 
double boiler?’ 

“I don’t know what you mean. I 
guess we have none.” 

Edith looked over the closet, but no 

such utensil was there. She found, 
however, a tin kettle and a saucepan 
in which it would set, leaving a space 
for water beneath. 
. May had the fire roaring and was 
about to throw a handful or so of oat- 
meal into cold water and set it on the 
stove, but Edith interfered. 

“Not that way, May, please. Put- 
ting it in cold water soaks out some of 
the starch before the meal can begin 
to cook. This thickens slowly as the 
water heats and the oatmeal is pasty 
when cooked. All cereals are best 
when put in boiling water. 

May, quite willing to be shown the 
right way, under Edith’s direction 
put three cups of water and one tea- 
spoon of salt into the tin kettle, and 
when this water boiled, she added one 
cup of oatmeal. For a few minutes it 
was allowed to boil hard, right over 
the fire, and then the tin kettle was set 
fin the saucepan over boiling water, to 
cook till breakfast was ready. 

“Tt will not need stirring or any at- 
tention, except to see that the water in 
the saucepan does not boil away. 
That’s the beauty of a double boiler.” 

“Will we take this water in the ket- 
tle for the coffee?” asked May. 

“No,” said Edith, “I am going to use 
cold water for the coffee, and make 
it the way I like the best of all.” 

“Mother uses egg and lets it boil 
five minutes,” said May. 

- “Yes,. we sometimes make it that 
way too, but I like my way best, es- 
pecially when we need So little coffee. 
When coffee is boiled, a great deal of 
the fine flavor goes off in the steam, 
and a coffeepot in which coffee is 
boiled with egg is hard to keep clean.” 

May watched the whole process 
carefully. She had had experience in 
scouring egg from the coffeepot, and 
if any other satisfactory method could 
be found, she was glad to hear of it. 
Four rounded tablespoons of coffee 
were put in the pot, then one quart of 
cold water poured on it. The pot was 
set on a hot part of the stove, and 
watched very carefully till it reached 
the boiling point, when it was shaken 
and set back to keep hot but not boil. 

“TJ have given up drinking coffee, 
and as a rule, tea,’’ Edith announced. 
“Mother and the doctor thought it 
best, and as I know that they really 
have an effect upon the nerves, If 
stopped drinking them.” 

“But I hate to go without things T 
like,” protested May. 

“Still it seems foolish to eat things 
which are injurious, simply because 
you like them,” said Edith. ‘Doctors 
agree that coffee and tea are not good 
drinks for boys and girls, and while I 
like them, I do not miss them any 
more.”’ 

“Father likes his eggs hard boiled,” 
said May, willing to change the sub- 
ject. 

“I know,” said Edith, and she 





YOUNG FOLKS 
A Play House Any Boy Can Make. 


plunged the eggs.into a saucepan of 
boiling water and at once set them on 
the back of the stove. 
“They wont boil there,”* said May. 
“No not boil, but they will cook, and 


in 20 minutes be hard. 


The memory of difficulties of build- 
ing playhouses when I was a child 
moves me to tell the boys and girls 
how to build a beautiful vine-covered 
playhouse which will 
nor will the most fastidious of parents 
eall it a “pile of rubbish.” 
I shall describe belonged to a family 
of children on a pleasant farm in the 
Berkshire hills, 
summer, and was wholly the labor of 
their own hands. 

The idea grew from their resolving 
one day to make everything they had 
to play with all summer just as grand- 
pa did when he was a boy. 


Eggs begin to 


become indigestible, 
cause water does not boil till 
comes 212 degrees.” 


about degrees,”’ said May, ‘‘and I know 
nothing about them.” 

“Yes you do, if you will think. 
of measuring 
You have seen the mer- 
cury in the thermometer at school go 
higher and lower as the air around it 


I visited last 


wrote to me last summer, that it was 
very hot here, and the thermometer 
was 90 in your room.” 

“Yes, I remember,”’ 
once the doctor put another little glass 
thermometer in my mouth and said I 
He told mamma 
that the thermometer said 103, when 
it should only be 98 if I were well. 
had a thermometer 
which would stand 
high as 212 degrees, we would find our 
boiling water would send it u 
high; and if we put eggs in water that 
was 180, the eggs would cook nicely, 
but would need to stay in the water 
a little longer.” 

May’s eyes shone with pleasure at 
grasping a new 
think,’’ she said, “that there were so 
many nice things to learn about cook- 
It all seemed just chance and 
I think I would like it if 
I could learn it your way.” 

“The dirty dishes come, 
my way,’ laughed Edith. 
done right they are not 
May, we have just five min- 
and finish the 


strong forked sticks. The two longest 
were a little over 8 feet long, the oth- 


It was decided to 


said May. “And 
er four barely 6. 


each of the four corners was set one 
of the shorter sticks or 
way between those 
west sides were set the two long ones. 
To insure firmness, all were sunk 
the ground to the depth of 30 inches. 

Next, three straight, slender poles, 
feet long, were laid across the tops 
of the forked sticks to form eaves and 
ridge pole, and firmly bound in place 
with stout cords. This completed the 

Before doing any more to the house, 
they spaded up the soil along the two 
sides and made it fine and rich. 


inches apart the entire length of the 
sides, to which coarse twine was fast- 
ened and carried up to the ridge pole, 
passing around this several times and 
down to the pegs on the opposite side. 
This required three balls of twine, and 
was the only cash outlay except for 
The vines planted were 


utes to set the table 
toast, for I see uncle coming from the 

















Afternoon Tea. 


Will you sit down with us and have a steaming cup of tea? 
You're pretty well? 
Pray let me introduce you to Miss Polly Ann Louise, 

And Arabella Simpson Jones sits opposite if you please. 
Two lumps of sugar? 


I hope you are. Yes, thank you, so are we. 


Perhaps your tea is weak? 
Yes, Arabella’s somewhat shy—you seldom hear her speak. 

We'd like to have you stay. 
Guess I’ll go out and play. 


VWrhat, going now! You really must? 


My goodness, there is Bobby Wood! 





morning glories, wild cucumber and 
old-fashioned flowering beans, none of 
them expensive, and all beautiful, lux- 
uriant growers. While waiting for 
the vines to cover their walls, these 
little people attended to the interior of 
their dwelling. <A very creditable floor 
was laid of boards obtained from old 
packing boxes, which, though not 
matched, was level and smooth. Two 
boxes were provided with covers and 
reserved for seats. Some left over 
paint made these neat and pretty, 





A FLORAL PLAYHOUSE. 


while two remnants of table oilcloth 
to spread over their tops renderei 
them rain proof. In these were stored 
dishes and tools. A little table anid 
two tiny benches were also made. 

Sharp. pointed little hoes were 
fashioned by nailing to stout handles 
the three cornered knives of an old 
mowing machine. For rakes, they 
took bits of pine an inch thick and 
6 inches long, and after driving wire 
nails through them for teeth, attached 
them to pieces of old broom handles. 
By using nails of different sizes, they 
had a set of very good weeders. They 
did not like the big watering pots 
used in mamma’s garden, so after 
some studying, they invented some 
which were entirely satisfactory, be- 
ing light, easily handled and quickly 
replaced when broken or lost. These 
were simply pound coffee cans at- 
tached to long handles, the bottoms of 
the cans being punched full of fine 
holes. Dipping these in a pail of 
water and moving them back ani 
forth over the flowers was much eas- 
ier for little shoulders than to hold 
at arm’s length a heavy watering pot 

I wish I couid tell you of the parties 
given in this pretty house, of its gay 
appearance when decorated with flag 
on July 4th, of the surprises in th 
shape of little cakes, crisp cookies ani 
cunning turnovers often found here by 
the little owners, but all these joys | 
want each of you to have this sum- 
mer by building a playhouse of your 
own. 

Now is the time to get the materials 
ready. The work is easy and you will 
not be disappointed in the result. 


- 


Bobbie’s Aspirations. 


BESSIE H. ADAMS. 








TI’d like to be a hunter, 
And shoot a great big bear. 
Or chase a raging tiger 
To his dark and gloomy lair! 
I'd like to be a sailor, 
Where whales are very thick, 
And with my big, sharp harpoon, 
I'd make them awful sick. 


I’d like to be a soldier, 

And stand up tall and proud, 
And when I saw the enemy, 

I'd fire the cannon loud! 
I'd like to tame a wild horse, 

*'Till he trembled at my frowns, 
And then, without a saddle, 

I'd ride by Tommy Brown's! 


But when the little shadows 
From out the corners creep, 
I begin to think of supper 
And want to go to sleep; 
Then all those great, grand things 
Don’t seem such perfect joy— 
I think I'd rather stay at home 
And be my mamma’s boy. 
~~ 
Askum: Is your patient with the 
grip progressing as rapidly as you ex- 
pected? 
Dr Fatfee (jubilantly): Yes, thank 
you. He has already developed pneu- 
monia. 


\ 





“You say you are not afraid of\ the 
trust?” ‘ 

“Not a bit,” answered Senator S@rg- 
hum. “Some of ’em have been the fpest 
friends I ever had.” 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


h satisfaction which the 


The thoroug 
girls afford is evi- 


modes for 


guimpe 
denced by their continued popularity. 
ecially is this true when the 


A el 


ther warms up and it is no longer 
to wear jackets. Somehow 
always associates guimpe frocks 
i big berthas and puff sleeves with 





is44—Girl’s Guimpe Frock, 3, 4, 
G, 7, 8, 9 and 10 years. 
summer, and indeed they are the most 
comfortable of garments, for with the 


m season no guimpe is worn. The 
model shown has a full, round blouse, 
1 a gathered or ruffle bertha. The 


is made in two flounce style al- 


though the upper flounce may be 
omitted if a plain skirt is desired. The 
pattern provides for a guimpe and 
pl sleeve, although their use is op- 


C277 It is not essential to the 
ind cut of waist to have a lot of 
l fancy yokes in its make up. 
l fact for a tailored suit the plain 
ith a box pleat down the front 

little fullness at the neck to give 

| fit over the bust under a jacket 

‘ ng, is to be very much preferred. 
In this model we have the latest shirt 
t attached to a mannish 


sieeve, 





No 4639—Girl’s 
6, 7, 8, 


Dress, 5, 


Russian 
Y, 10 and 12 years, 


cuff and finished with an overlap. The 
plain French back-is ornamented by a 
rather deep pointed yoke which may 
or may not be used. 

No 6282—So many and varied are 
the styles shown in thenew shirt 
waists that it would almost Bankrupt 
a pattern/ house not to mention the 
individugil if each one were copied. 
Most be yim can, with a good founda- 
tion Tattern, cary out ideas in their 
owl b ray, and it is for these “individ- 
ual” Adeas that we are showing this 
lir Ingy, The shape of the entire gar- 
meng is correct in cut and style and 
upo® it one may make any kind of a 
tucked, frilled or beruffled blouse. 
co 4639—As the little daughter de- 















THE 


velops her ideas of fashions for her- 
self, she desires frocks that are both 
new and different from the ones worn 
by friends and playmates. For every- 
day school wear, there is nothing that 





can take the place of the Russian 
dress, be it plain or pretentious. The 
one here shown is in one piece, 


with a diagonal closing in the front. 
A tucked collar with tucks opening 
into a ruffle edging is a pleasing fea- 
ture of the mode. For developing this 
style frock any of the cottons, light 
weight woolens or linens may be used. 
A pretty idea is to make a separate 
collar of white lawn, then it can be 
used with blue, white or any colored 
linen or serge dress. 
HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. ’ 





’ A Modern Maud Muller—Where 


there is a large orchard, why should 
not the daughter learn to bud and 
graft? There should be an attractive 
flower bed on every farm, for nothing 
adds more to the beauty of a home 
than flowers. What girl is there who 
Aoes not enjoy caring fér them? And 





No 6277—Ladies’ Plain Shirt Waist, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


they bloom, think of the 
pleasure of carrying them to friends 
less fortunate. Fresh air is what we 
need, the more the better. Maud Mul- 
ler found pleasure in raking hay—why 
should not girls of this day and age 
also? Do not get the mistaken idea 
that a girl who knows so much about 
out-of-door work can do nothing in the 
house, for housework is our vocation 
and out-of-door work our avocation. 
Vermont Greenhorn, do you suppose you 
would recognize your ideal should you 
happen to meet her? Iowa Girl, you 


32, 4, 


then when 





. 6282—Ladies’ Shirt Waist Lining, 
32, : 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 


have expressed my sentiments precise- 
ly in regard to an ideal husband.—[Ne- 
braska Girl. 


The Individuality of the woman 
either vulgarizes or refines the work 
as the case may be. I say the Lord 
helps them that help themselves, and 
whatever your hands find to do, do it 
with all your might.—[{A. M. S., Con- 
necticut. 
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been t 


advanced art could make them. 
always depend upon 
quality, 


ful designs. 


The 
Ask yx 
In Bl 
and Sil 
variety 


EDDYSTONE 


ur dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 


[23 523 


Made to Last 


pson-Eddystone Prints have always 
he best that improved machinery and 
You can 
them for superior 
fast colors, and original and taste- 











y wear well and wear long. 





acks, Black-and-Whites, Light Indizgo- Blues 
ver-Greys, Shepherd Plaid Effects and a large 


of new and beautiful designs. 


Thousands of first-class dealers seil them. 


PRINTS the Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphie 











Get Your Wrife This Machine. 


it does the family Wa hing In one 
rub them to pieces. 
steel ball gearings. 


Does away absolu 


Washes the heavy pieces as easily as the small. and as clean. 
Children runit, washing the cl the 5 


G uaranteed to wash clean the finest fabrics and not tear or 
The only rotary with 
lean as fast as mother can hang them on the line. 


with wash day backaches. 


hour. 


tel 


We are the largest and oldest manufacturers of washing machinesin America. See the O. K. at your dealers. 


nd us his name if joesa't hancile it. 


Anyway, write for free catalog before you buy. 


H. F. BRAMMER MFC. CO., 1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, la. 














CURED TO STAY CURED. 


Attacks stopped permanently. Cause remov 
ing organs and nervous system restored. 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 


Book J. Free. Very interesting. 


Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Symptoms nev. ¢ 


58,000 patients. 









Soe No Money Re 


you receive and approve A your 


nee vee Py ¢ Ave Fit pire ve TRIA oy 


Finest DAY$ 
1905 Models 
ith Coaster-Brakes & 0 t $. Tires, 


1903 & 1904 Models 

of Best Makes..... 7 to $12 

Sf0 Soosed and +4 
makes od- 

els good as new 3 fo 8 


ACTORY CLEARING SALEs 
hipeie AGENTS WANTED in each town at — 





ed. Breath- 








21 years of 














See OUR GUARANTEE 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


pay ./i rite at oncefor catalog and Special Ofer, 
of TIRES. SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILE 
MEAD CYCLE GO., Dept. P76,  CHICAGS 
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Publication of Surpassing Interest and Absolute Value 
AN UP-TO-DATE MANUAL FOR EVERYBODY 











Correct!!! Conctsel!! 


Complete!!! 
Interesting /!! 

























384 pages—4gx63 inches 


We will send this most 


the same terms. The book 
different addresses if desired. 
check, draft or registered | 
may be sent at our risk. 


knowledge concisely given and will save its possessor hours of laborious 
research. There are 384 pages and many illustrations. 


Given to Every Subscriber 


scriber to this journal who immediately sends $1.00 in payment for his sub- 
scription for the coming year. 


nection with a subscription as stated. 


Address orders to any of the offices below, but 
to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building, 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 


Indispensable!!! Usefult}! 











N up-to-date almanac is a necessity in the 
home. This book is indispensable as a 
manual for old and young. It is also of vital 
interest to the farmer, fruit grower, stockman, 
dairyman and poultry keeper. The weather 
forecasts, monthly tables telling what and how 
and when to planty the market statistics for all 
the staple crops, steck, etc., make it invaluable. 
The domestic hints and helps for the mother 
and housewife in themselves form a volume of 
more than ordinary usefulness. There are also 
many suggestions in the way of amusements 
and healthful recreations. It is a treasury of 
















valuable book free and postpaid to every sub- 







New subscribers may receive the book on 
is not sold alone and can only be had in con- 
The book and paper may be sent to 

Remit by postoffice or express money order, 
etter. A money order costs but a trifle and 








NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


f HAY: RAKES ‘ reer} : “ABENA 
“THAT ~~ _,peperaemmeey |B Te 
SAVE LABOR LAS 


Made by the Walter A. Wood Company ana i! ! te ; Yo. 
save a day and save the labor of several ta ney sSSsy, 45 a. 
men at haying time. The steel con- ‘*wooo’’ HAY TEDDER oy Ben dab 


struction of each is as simple, strong ~- r Catalogue C. ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster Sta.,Vt. 


and as light as the demands of a enggsemne allow. Pagano are several ea - — 
feat ; Self-D Rak yhich ¢ sreatly to it . a 
The Hay Tedders post built ox onl of ght fork size, the complete line of CS. Gi ft Pp f° IG@ Of: fe er 
WALTER A. WOOD eles | 
i tis———"—fd ‘Built in All Sizes 
(HARVESTING MACHINERY a ESA VIE tor Drilling tor 
“wee —— Sie — \_ Se ens — et : Water, Oil, Gas 


or Minerals. 


Send for Catalog No. 40 





niin 








is fully explained in our handsome booklet which should be in the hands 
of every farmer who values economic principles on the farm. This book > 
explains all details and all important points about harvesting machines aa ; ) RILL & MFG. CO. 

' which the farmer wants to know. This book will be mailed FREE. We Se SF rw. New York _Chicago Memphis, Tenn, 
,can supply repairs for Walter A. Wood machinery of any date whatever. ji Portland, Ore. 
. x 





Minneapolis, Minn. 











"WALTER A. WOOD MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, WN. Y. 


Oldest independent makers of harvesting machines in the world, 





lf You Act Quick, You Are 
Sure of a $50 Buggy 





—_———— for $32.60 


E aremaking up a special lot of extra cin 


_ 
oy 

> 4 fine buggies in our factory, to sell 
oiled Spring Fence |||) Voces e235 se 
sement for ode ne Quality Buggies. 
We cannot describe the buggy here, but we PICKETS LOCKED IN CABLES 

STRONCEST AXD BEST FENCE MADE. give you our word it’s a beauty and a bar eee ass cranes ec Gomes tae Sie 

; ’ 7 7 "2 ‘ound. ‘ine meshes at botto: le 

gain. Here’s what you can do to make sure fligh as youwantit, to? ft. A poultry fence 


It is made so good that all requirements of the farm are fully of one of these buggies, while awaiting our 1 is that d Ashe 
met. So closely woven the small pig cannot “wiggle” through. ¢ vith ful iption: for all fowis that does not sag. 
So strong the Pull cannot “faze” fe.” Bo nonvily seven ee a ary ey G nergy D it a We ot Shine - oh an Fa oma a 
elements cannot rust or corrode it. So durable tha is the ust sen 700 aith Deposit, an Prom mems a acto rices 
§ last to yield to theravages of Father Time. Sold om such lib- your name and address. Along with your ee sorry Illinois, pean Write , 
eral terms that a receipt for the $1 we send you a number for catalogue. 
which guarantees you one of these speci 
THIRTY DAYS FREE TRIAL Buggies af the cul price if you dectie 0 CASE GROS., 28 Mala St, Colchester, Cona. 
Is given each customer that he may be sure he is satisfied order. Then you can take your time in 
and his money is returned to him if he is not. looking through the catalogue and making 
Buy Direct. It saves the profitof the middleman. Our up your mind just how you want the buggy 
Guarantee is all that any manufacturer can ; ‘ve, and infinitely finished up—trimmed, painted, etc. 
more than the dealer can grant. When you deal with us you We are also making special terms this 
get your money back if youare not pleased, besides it month on everything in our catalogue,which : ° 
means a great saving because we sell to yeu at includes over a hundred styles of vehicles ; en 8 BEST. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AND PREPAY THE FREIGHT. and a full line of harness. 
We use nothing ae High Gerbon Spring atone ad a | When we ship you the buggy for inspec- HEAPEST 
and make it ourselves that we may besureitis good. Te coi tion at your depot, we don’t require you to al = < “hi 
: Hi : = 's * é ways cheap at a fair price, while a poor article is 
eo theaee gees it cnn ae and oy roy ee send any more money. We even allow you = ony ies We make and sell s fence that 
© Heavily Calvanize it wi ommercia ure se the buggy for 30 days on o + o life eee meikitinaienten tal simmer deeds 
Speiter, to avoid rust and corrosion in all climates. , oo ue eey ” ve = will last a lifetime. New catalogue of new system. 


Our long experience has made us masters of fence construct Free Trial Plan THE FROST WIRE FENCE GO., - CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


tion and we are able to tell why we make the strongestand 
best fence onthe market. We havea 40-page Catalog which P 2 — 

. P ; re , : you so § , witho sk :) . 

fully describes pet oar style ned = High Car- = pay Be aypns cere homer ince awe PAGE POU LTRY FENCE 
bon Coiled Spring Farm F ence, which we will gladly this is an advertising offer pure and simple, ' The stand up kind. Strongest 


mail to you upon request. Writeforit. Address, and the time zs limited in which to act. eure: made. Fences poultry in, stock 
‘ out, costs less erected than com- 


COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY Send the Good Faith $1 today, or simply “f a Vis ‘} mon netting, looks better, and 
WINCHESTER, INDIANA have such an Opporanity again, ay BOVeE | Br angeert 11 Inchorhigh, bottom tcshes ovly 
Box 10 5 a ¥ 13 +247 14 inches. ‘Requires fewer poss 
aa The Model Caretage & ee Fite any torfuce “nmoothiy and 

Harness Coz never sags, bags or buckles. 
163 W. Sixth St. Cincinnati, O. PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. Box 949, Adrian, Mich, 
ee: ATE ES 


Pin Hoe or Spring Hoe, = SAK PAYS THE 
Square Tube Steel QS 22 r WN. ; 
poe. ee $ Spray Potatoey MIN FREIGHT + 
\ Lever at End, ‘ 6 . _S: iest F Mad Wi . 
L 4 i ro ta : Heaviest Fence Made, All No, 9 Steel Wire 
| Spring Pres- waa Me 15 to 35 CENTS PER ROD DELIVERED 
y TRACTION Yaa We also sell direct to farmers at wholesale prices, 
Brown § COMPRESSED ol oo Spring. page | Soft Galvanized : ire. 
rite for Fence Book showing r10 styles. 
AIR SPRAYER. jm THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Constant peessasup to soe 7 Cleveland. Ohio 
Ower costs no’ ng. ad 
, f lon cypress tank.” all dines 
- : — a yy 89 also to or- 
ufacturers of ory pumps ita the THE TOWNSEND 
world, band an: 9 juding 
Medium Weight Noes, which travel aN 2 famous Auto-Speay.” . - W | R = ST R ETC * 7 4 
at Uniform Depth, Accurate With a Record ’ Send fer Catelogus. , is the most easily attached or detached 
Land Surveyor. Evenly Bal- : E.C. Grown Co., 269 StateSt., Rochester, N.Y., 1 Lent? of any peep made. —— to 
anced. No Neck Weight. t has met with the unqual- ast post as Well as toany. Stee gripe 
ified approval of farmers who Rose aon Gan Be got at any 
have used it for years. Unsurpassed 5 at j Satisfaction guaranteed. 
for accurate sowing, durability, econ- ; _ F.4d. TOWNSEND, Painted Post, NewYork. 
omy, and ease of operation. Work- Sate (Car 9 
ing parts simple and easy of access. 4 : ESN RTS 
Rages | agg eo and regulated 7 Bee —Ta Oo mr Ss NCHOR FENCE 
while in motion, as double run force grain eI i ; bl d 
feed, with cone gear for change of quantity. Non- MITH GRUBBER CO LACROSSE Wis r : = ee ee 
n Gorreeive mee ae Dicuibuter, thrown seid ome , = ounce conte ple®. 
y independent lever. sis a drillof highest grade : at manu ‘ 
fully illustrating the superiority of the Buckeye line; Of the Makin of Books 3 Send to-day for cat. “C. 
ite excellency will appeal you. Your dealer has it—ask _ 
him; cr write to us for complete descriptive catalogue. There is no end. We have made some 
P. P. MAST & CO., 20 Canal St., Springfield, Ohio. oo ones especially suited for farmers, 


ooks that will help every farmer to make 
more out of hisfarm. Write for our com. S I EEI S UARE 
plete catalog. We have volumes of stand- 


ard fiction, history, travel, poetry, etc. 


ee eae, HAY RACKS, $6.50 - $8.50| ORANGE JUDD company; POCKET BOOK 


Variable Friction Feed. - TINGS ‘ , 
EAVY LAWN SWINGS, $3.25 - $4.25 2 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. ow 
ma bi Ladders . alee 8 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill, Springfield, Mass. A Practical and Handy Treatise &iv- 
cts. ft. Bushel Crates 9 cts. ing the Best and Simplest Methods »f 
Folding Chicken Coops with Using the Carpenter’s Steel Squai® 
arr e matasse cad intringers ed bay the Geneine. Sew Mills, Ai ME yard, $1.50, Catalog free. By Dwicnurt L. Stopparp. Illustrated, . “*” 
ber in Wiese Cet, Werwrastrigne | THE Amman mere. Co. Betstot, xd. | MA TANDARD FARM BOOK QQ | Sites: seein Tse ene 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co.,, Box 525, ~ Atlanta, Ga. i pany, 2 . 
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